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CELOTEX BUILDS AS 
IT INSULATES—SAVES 
MONEY FOR CLIENTS 


Architectural circles from coast to 
coast are interested in the house- 
building promotion featured in 
“Life” for September 26th, and in 
this issue of “Architectural Forum.” 


One of the comments frequently of- 
fered by laymen has beenthat the plans 
look too expensive to be built by the 
income groups indicated. But those 
making such commentsare unaware of 
many savings in modern planning—such 
as the use of Vapor-sealed Celotex, the 
modern insulation which “doubles” as 
structural building material. 


By specifying Celotex Vapor-seal 
Sheathing and Vapor-seal Lath, you 
give clients adequate insulation scien- 
tifically safeguarded against vapor 
condensation. Both materials do double 
duty—one as insulation and sheathing, 
the other as insulation and plaster base. 
Both are permanently protected 
against termites and dry rot by the 
exclusive, patented Ferox Process. 
And both are guaranteed in writing 


for the life of the building!* 


Low cost is assured by the double- 
duty feature, which reduces to a mini- 
mum the actual net cost of effective 
insulation. 


** When issued, applies only within the boun- 
daries of Continental United States. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
919 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL 


Sales Distributors Throughout the World 


CELOTEX 


BRAND a ATING CANE BOARD 
3. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


VAPOR-SEAL 
INSULATING LATH 


VAPOR-SEAL SHEATHING 


*Approximate net cost, in place, based on average material and labor costs. 
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On September 26th L j re presented for the critical examination of its 18 


million readers eight houses designed for four typical American families. The fami- 
lies covered an income range from $2,000 to $12,000 a year. For each family one 
modern and one traditional house were designed. 

Said Lire by way of explanation: “Entirely aside from the ‘ill-housed third of the 
nation’ who cannot afford to live in decent houses, there are hundreds of thousands 
of renters who could afford to build homes of their own, hundreds of thousands of 
owners who could afford to build better houses than they now have.” 

To show these hundreds of thousands what they could have if they went out into 
the market, and to do its bit in touching off the long-awaited American building 
boom, LIFE enlisted the cooperation of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, turned over 
twenty-two of its pages to the four families and their eight distinguished architects. 
The results have been stimulating and instructive. In the first place, LrirE touched 
off its own boomlet. Only four weeks after the houses were presented, nearly one 
hundred were spoken for, and twenty-seven were under actual construction. More- 
over, of LIFE readers who voted on their preferences, a phenomenal 45 per cent 


plumped for modern. 





To the building industry these figures are significant. People—many people—want 
to build houses, can afford to build houses, and will build houses if they can be 
shown a good buy for their money. Which seems to indicate that a good, architect- 
designed product, vigorously promoted, might create more than a boomlet. And 
among these potential builders, a number which has increased prodigiously will de- 
mand a modern house. 

The eight Lire houses are shown in detail on the following pages. Taken by them- 
selves they are interesting examples of present-day planning for the middle-class 
dwelling. Taken as a group they are highly illuminating as a guide to design trends. 
Note Architect Koch’s traditional house, voted most popular of the eight: its 
design has little relation to archaeology, much to modern living. Or Architect 
Wills’ hillside house (also “traditional’’) whose main rooms have as much window as 
wall. Or the two modern houses whose roofs are pitched, and whose materials are as 
old as architecture itself. 

In a particularly pointed manner, and on a national scale, these eight houses show 
that the traditional house is steadily becoming less “traditional,” and that the 
modern house is rapidly emerging from its extremist swaddling clothes. Here is 
something more than a report on a magazine’s attempt to present some small house 
possibilities to the lay public, more than the mere record of an intelligent effort to 
stimulate building. Here is evidence, in the work of eight outstanding architects, 
that the time is not far distant when American domestic architecture will have 


found its own consistent and logical expression. 
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“ HOUSES FOR $2,000-$3,000 INCOME 





For its family in the $2,000-$3,000 income group, LIFE picked the Ramseys of Atlanta. Jhic 


Ramseys live in an old duplex, shown at the left, with their 





son and daughter, aged six and three; they have a lot in the 
i suburbs and hope to build shortly. Present accommodations con 

sist of living, dining, and breakfast rooms, two bedrooms, a 
' kitchen, and a bath. Not only is this inadequate for a family of 

four, but bad planning has done much to reduce the usefulness 

of such space as there is. 

For their new house the Ramseys set up the following require 


ments: 
) 1. Three bedrooms, or two bedrooms and a nursery 
f 2. Two baths. If necessary they can manage with one for the 


time being. 

3. A coat closet. At present Mr. Ramsey has to hang his hat 
on a lamp in the living room. 

4. A compact, efficiently designed kitchen. 

5. A game room or alcove, if it can be provided within the 
budget. 

6. A daylight basement, if the pitch of their lot will permit. 












EDWARD D. STONE, ARCHITECT RICHARD KOCH, ARCHITECT 
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EDWARD D. STONE, ARCHITECT House For $2,000-$3,000 INCOME 


PRELIMINARY SKETCHES 
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One-fioor scheme. Too large for budget. Two-story scheme. Play loggia and din- Two-story scheme. Living on first floor, 
ing on ground floor, living and sleeping sleeping terrace on second, heater unit 
above. Too large. in small basement. 
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Central, top-lighted utility group. Poor circulation from Bedrooms grouped together about a small hall. Clerestory 
one bedroom to bath. lighting for kitchen and bath. 
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Kitchen-dining-living combination for spaciousness. Scheme with living-dining-kitchen arrangement at re 
Entry through carport. Lacks service entry. Separate main and service entrances. 
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HITECT’S COMMENTS: A fiat slab is poured directly on grade; there is no base- 
sesiene 
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‘e 
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t. Walls are factory-made panels of wood studs and composition board. The 4 
f pitches to the inside so that one leader will drain it. -f{ 1 eT =f 
plumbing and heating equipment is concentrated in the central core of the a és | "| 
ding and ventilated through a monitor. In the summer an exhaust fan in the 4 aN 
’ i 


nitor will provide ventilation for the entire house. 
The main entrance contains an ample coat closet. Off the master bedroom is a 
urge storage closet. For young children the nursery-bedroom, easily supervised 
















from the kitchen, seemed to be the answer. Later it can be made into two bed- . 
rooms. The screened porch is used as an outdoor nursery, dining and living space. > 
The living-dining room has one wall of glass and one of brick. The fireplace hood 
will provide ample heat for chilly spring or fall days. The bench in the dining 
alcove is also a daybed, providing emergency sleeping space. Living and dining 
areas could be permanently divided into two rooms of average size. 
Walls are white; roof is gray; color accents on door and sash, blue. 
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FLOOR PLAN 
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EDWARD D. STONE, ARCHITECT HOUSE FOR $2,000-$3,000 INCOME 
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RICHARD KOCH, ARCHITECT House FOR $2,000-$3,000 INCOME 





PRELIMINARY SKETCHES 
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The problem: to design three separate Better arrangement of bedrooms; more Cross ventilation in all bedrooms; through venti. 
units (living, sleeping, service) for com- usable living room; small dining room. lation in living room. Separate dining room 
pactness and privacy. An early study. A simpler scheme, but over budget. maintained. Still too large. 
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FRONT ELEVATION 
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LIVING ROOM 


ARCHITECT’S COMMENT: Clapboards on a wood frame were chosen as the principal mate- 
rials in the construction of the house. The waterproofed concrete slab on the ground is 
not only a preventive against termites, but is cool in summer and warm in winter. In 
some localities, though the cubage of the house is greater, it may be cheaper to raise 
the house off the ground and use sill and joist construction with brick piers. Also, in 
some colder areas a basement would give better heat distribution through the house. 
Exterior materials are weatherboards painted white, with green blinds. The material 
for the walks and terraces should be carefully studied; in many localities brick or flag- 
stone would be economical, and would add to the dignity of the house. Variations in 
the wings could be made to fit a narrower lot. 
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The Ramseys’ comment: 


Both Mr. and Mrs. Ramsey prefer the traditional house and would 
accept it without alteration if necessary. They expect to start building 


in the spring. 


MODERN HOUSE 


The Ramseys have little to say about the modern house. Mrs. Ramsey 
likes the amount of closet space it offers. Mr. Ramsey says he would 
as soon live in a chicken house. None of their friends like this house. 
They like the screened porch better than the open terrace of the tra- 
ditional house. They would prefer having the kitchen open into a sepa- 
rate dining room, and a garage facing the street. 


TRADITIONAL HOUSE 


Both Ramseys say that if the architect had worked for six months he 
could not have produced a more acceptable plan. There are a few 
changes, however, they want to make. 

Mrs. Ramsey considers the children’s rooms excellent, but a little 
cramped. Mr. Ramsey likes the separate outside door to the boy’s room. 
Mrs. Ramsey would like to turn the present kitchen into a dining room, 
with the kitchen in a wing flanking the terrace, and the garage set back 
about eight feet to make way for a screened porch off the new dining 
room. The kitchen wing would balance the boy’s room and give them the 
symmetry they seem to want. They would also change the garage so 
that it could be entered from the front instead of the side. 

They want white shingles, and blue shutters. They are willing to sacrifice 
the daylight basement originally asked for. They also appear willing to 
give up the coat closet so urgently asked for. 

The proposed changes are far from minor, and if the revised plans put 
the price of the house above their budget, they will build the original 
scheme. 
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HOUSES FOR $3,000-$4,000 INCOME 





For its family in the $3,000 - $4,000 income group, LIFE picked the Calverts of Los Angeles 


Young Mr. and Mrs. Calvert and their son, age three, live in a 






modest bungalow in the southern part of the city. They would 


















like a one and a half story house, Cape Cod or modified English 

in style. Their specific requirements are as follows: 

1. Two bedrooms. 

2. A den, arranged for use as an occasional guest room 

3. A dinette, or a dining alcove off the living room. No separate 
dining room desired. 

4. Kitchen, with a small breakfast room. 

5. Small back porch, with one laundry tub. 


6. One bath, located in a hall with linen closet and other storage 


- 
PE NT EN EEE ON NE 


space. 

7. A darkroom, conveniently near the garage. (Mr. Calvert is a 
newspaper photographer) . 

8. A small back yard, with space for a badminton court, and an 
enclosed play yard for their child. 

9. Miscellaneous: two-car garage with overhead door; fireplace 
in living room; built-in book shelves in den; stall shower in 
bathroom; ample closet space; no French windows; venti- 


lation under house to offset dry rot and termites. 









WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 
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WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT house 


PRELIMINARY SKETCHES 





Square house plan. This did not seem to 
make use of the lot, or give controlled 
areas. 
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Scheme with the patio turned toward the 
street. 
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Bedrooms are over the garage. A great 
favorite with our speculative builders. 
Elevations are generally unfortunate. 





One-story scheme, still without a patio. 
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The patio scheme becomes more fixed; 
the kitchen now faces the street. 
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FOR $3,000-$4,000 INC ome 








‘TECT’S COMMENT: The house is piaced to minimize the area to be 
oresentable. The lot faces west, which gives the badminton court 
th-south direction. The roof is sloped to bring as much sun into 













th urt as possible. 

Every room has two or three exposures giving ample sunlight and 
tilation. Traffic between kitchen and bedrooms crosses the living ' 
n: furniture is arranged so that there is no interference: the court, 
eover, may be used in going from the service porch to the bed- 


mo 


ooms. 
Specific features worth noting are: undercover walkway from garage; 


ro 





storage space over front of garage; intriguing location of den and sun t ' 
deck—up a few steps; child at play in court can be observed from © 
practically every room, natural redwood exterior walis prevent glare; P 
the white mineral-surfaced roof repels heat; window frames project 
beyond wall surface, giving space for venetian blinds. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, ARCHITECT HOUSE FOR $3,000-$4,000 INCOME 
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H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT HoUSE FOR $3,000-$4,000 INCOME 





PRELIMINARY SKETCHES ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: In type of architecture the design fo). 
lows the traditional character of houses developed by th. 
early settlers in California, who came from New England ang 

° Tae. © other eastern sections. These early houses were a subtle ang 

harmonious blend of Spanish and New England Colonial. The 
type is not only appropriate for California, but is applicabie 
to other sections of the country. 
The floor plan is compact; having only 1240 square feet, ex. 
clusive of garage and dark room, its rooms are of generous 
size and are well placed for light and ventilation. All rooms, 
including the kitchen, have a pleasant outlook. The covered 
porch overlooking the rear garden may be used for outdoor 
living and dining. 

The garage is conveniently located at the front of the prop. 





(@ thee 2¢ Fee~ 7 erty. When driving in with provisions, the housewife has 
{pK ready access to the service and kitchen, while the owner can 
Inasmuch as the client expressed preference for a “story and take his photographic equipment from his car directly to the 


o hele” Reuse We: OC 6 Ce ee ee eee dark room or den. While conveniently located, the dark room 


is completely removed from contact with other portions of 
the house. 

Ample closets have been provided in the entrance hall, bath, 
bedrooms, and den. There are book shelves in the den and 
boy’s room. The stairway to the basement heater room is 
located so that photographic chemicals may be stored there 
if desired. There is space at the rear for a badminton court 
or play area. 





The two-story schemes were finally dropped because the area 
of the house was too small for a well-proportioned house. 
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After trying many one-story schemes, A later study. Garden porch changed to 
we finally hit on this one, subsequently permit more economical roofing. Bays 
modified to become the final design. in living room and master bedroom. 
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H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT HOUSE FOR $3,000-$4,000 INCOME 
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The Calverts’ comment: 

The Calverts definitely prefer the traditional house. As far as they are 
concerned they would change nothing. Their chief objection to the 
modern house is that they don’t like its looks. 


MODERN HOUSE 

Mrs. Calvert rejected the modern house at first glance. Not liking its 
appearance, she finds that enough. She says, “It looks uncomfortable 
from the outside.” 

The principal specific objection also comes from Mrs. Calvert, who finds 
that the patio would make the house difficult to take care of, twice as 
many steps being required for the same amount of housekeeping to be 
done in the traditional house. 

Both Calverts like the living room very much, emphasizing its good 
arrangement and its generous light. Neither one speaks strongly for or 
against the patio, save on the point of the additional housekeeping it 
requires. 

Their reaction boils down to “It’s a nice house—but not for us.” 


TRADITIONAL HOUSE 

Mrs. Calvert says it is just exactly the sort of house she has always 
imagined she would like to build. This identification of dream house 
and designed house overrides all other considerations. Specifically, they 
like the living room being in the rear; they like the arrangement of the 
entrance hall, which permits one to go to the living room, den, bedrooms 
and bath without going through any other rooms. They find the closet 
space adequate. They are pleased with the bay windows in the living 
room and master bedroom. 

Mrs. Calvert does her own housework and thinks the traditional house 
would be easy to keep clean- 
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HOUSES FOR $5,000-$6,000 INCOME 



















For the family in the $5,000-$6,000 income group, LIFE chose the Blackbourns of Minneapolis 


The Blackbourns live in a six-room house in an attractive resi- 
dential district, have a son, 13, and a daughter, 17, and a dog. 
Mr. Blackbourn has his own business, with his office in his home. 
The Blackbourns have been considering building a “Scotch 
peasant house” on the adjoining lot. This lot is triangular, 141 ft. 
at the front, 140 ft. deep, and slopes 15 ft. The house would be 
one story at the front, three at the rear, and finished in brick. 
Specifically, the Blackbourns require: 

1. Four bedrooms. 

2. Two baths. 


— 3. An office. 
4. Living room with full-length windows in the rear. 
5. Dining room and breakfast nook. 
6. Recreation room in above-ground basement. 
7. Hobby room and laundry in basement. 


% 


Miscellaneous: wood paneling in den; no ceiling lights in 
living room; plenty of electric outlets; cedar closet; fireplaces 
in living and recreation rooms; pine-paneled breakfast room; 
phone booth. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT 


ROYAL BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT 
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TO THE BLACKBOURNS: 


Herewith the plans for a good time space for your family in a style to which you are, 
as yet, unaccustomed but one which you might truly call your own if you wanted to. 
We call the style Usonian meaning “of these United States’’. If the house seems a 
little open for your Northwest, that openness has been taken care of by building the 
house upon a paved concrete mat itself heated by steam pipes laid under it in the 
gravel filling beneath. This insures comfort no matter how cold outside and there are 
no radiators in sight. What looks like them in the drawings are really the folding 
screens between the several spaces opening into the central or general space—a kind 
of enclosed patio. 

Space is characteristic of this free pattern for a freer life than you could possibly live 
in in the conventional house—separated into boxes; itself a big box. 

One thing to mention at the beginning is the matter of the lot. No ten thousand dol- 
lar house should stand on less than 100 ft. so we have taken a thousand dollars off 
the cost of the house and put it into another lot—two lots 60 x 120 ft. on level land 
— $2,000 invested in that. 

We have studied your little family and arranged for all including the dog. Each has 
his own privacy when needed and good time space for all together without any base- 
ment or an attic. 

The swimming pool might not come within our appropriation, in which case a sunken 
garden or lawn would do very well. 

Betty Jane has a telephone box and all the privacy by the fireplace in the sitting room 
any young girl has a right to expect before she owns her own home—or her own car. 
The boys meantime have plenty of room for action. 

The dining, sitting, and ground floor sleeping spaces can all be thrown into the cen- 
tral space which is, as before said, a kind of enclosed patio on occasion. 

Mother has a convenient kitchen next the dining table—everything ‘’on ballbearings”’ 
to save labor. It is all but automatic. 

Father’s office is next so mother can answer the telephone when he is away. 

There is plenty of car space—not enclosed because cars—today—are not a horse and 
buggy anymore. 

When Father and Mother want to get away from it all their sleeping room on the 
ground floor may be closed off for quiet and it opens to the garden which may be a 
zone of quiet with an outdoor fireplace. 

There is one extended 9 ft. flat ceiling over everything on the ground floor with a 
continuous band of glass tubing running all around the house. This ceiling becomes 
open trellis over the terraces outside. 

Betty Jane, Bruce, and Ramsey have their own little bailiwicks upstairs front. 
American (| prefer to say Usonian) family life is unlike any other in the world and 
| think this plan recognizes it for pretty much what it is—at this stage of develop- 
ment—a little private club—with special privacies, ultra conveniences, and style all 
the while. 

Concerning cost. It is idle to suppose any estimating concern could tell us what the 
cost of it all would be, never having built anything like it. For instance, the steam 
heated floor mat, walls of well-insulated plywood set up directly upon it—under a 
well-padded flat roof composed of laminated 2x4 framing without pitches—ready for 
a snow load to stay there as long as possible. No painting except wax inside. No in- 
terior trim—few interior doors, few windows, glass tubing used in bands about the 
house instead. Plate glass otherwise. No plastering—plywood ceiling instead and 
plywood walls exposed. The mat could be paved with either brick or stone and the 
chimneys built of either. The roofs are 4 ply tar and gravel over the entire house. 
There is only a small excavation for the heater in the basement (oil burner) and a 
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FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, ARCHITECT HOUSE FOR $5,000-$6,000 INCOME 


small laundry. The space has a large ventilating 
shaft in the chimney. The kitchen extends above 
the roof and forms the kitchen into a large ven- 
tilating shaft for the house—a scheme working 
very well in other houses we have built. 

We are sure, estimating from the several similar 
constructions we have completed, that this house 
could be built under our own supervision in Minne- 
apolis for eight thousand dollars including an archi- 
tect’s fee of $750. 

We have found that estimates (inexperienced as 
they must be and founded upon familiar construc- 
tion) would run between $12,500 and $15,000. 
Much of this house should be prefabricated in 
shops and set up on the site. 

No need to expatiate further at this preliminary 
stage. The drawings do that. 

Of course we hope you will like it. 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT: TALIESIN: AUGUST 22ND, 1938 
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ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: The sloping lot which adjoins the Blackbourn’s 
present house practically dictates the plan of the house they hope to 
build. 

in order not to have an awkward four-story structure at the rear, it is 
planned to have a one-story front. The living room, dining room and 
kitchen will have a more or less unobstructed view of Diamond Lake. 
The study is ideally located for use as a temporary office; there is 
room for files, and the telephone is located here, with an extension on 
the second floor. 

Ready access to the lavatory is possible from all points on the first 
floor and from the basement. 

A guest room or possible maid’s room has been provided adjacent to 
the lavatory. 

The spacious living and dining rooms are placed for the maximum of 
light and air, and to take care of the view. 

The kitchen is compactly arranged, and the window over the sink 
makes for pleasant working conditions. The delightful little breakfast 
nook at the end of the kitchen also offers an interesting view. Beneath 
the kitchen and opening to the rear yard is a dog house for the family 
pet, Prince. 

On the second floor are the three bedrooms, all with a good exposure 
to the rear. The tiled bathroom contains a cabinet for holding the sun 
lamp. Cedar and linen closets are in the hall, and other storage space is 
ample. 

The basement has been left more or less open for the present, to 
save in the initial cost of the house. The recreation room opens di- 
rectly to the terrace. Its whitewashed walis and painted floor, with 
the inexpensive pine wall beside the fireplace form the basis of an ex- 
tremely attractive room. 
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The Blackbourns’ comment: 


The Blackbourns like both houses. The traditional house includes every- 
thing they were sure they wanted. They chose the other house. “It is 
completely different,” they say. “It is the only house of its kind in the 
country. We chose Mr. Wright’s house entirely on its own merits.” The 
Blackbourns are now convinced that they want to live not as they have 


always lived, but in the manner made possible by the modern house. 


MODERN HOUSE 


Mr. Blackbourn likes the separate entrance to the office, and its proximity 
to the kitchen; its size, however, and lack of storage space are not satis- 
factory. The phone booth is particularly appreciated by Betty Jane, who 
wants privacy when talking with her boy friends. 

The downstairs bedroom is one of the most popular features. Its size, 
pleasant outlook, and privacy make it an undreamed-of luxury. Also 
ideal as an emergency sick room. 

The huge living room, say the Blackbourns, embodies the fun of living— 
it represents a kind of life they had never imagined before. And it is 
large enough, they add, for them and the children, with enough privacy 
for all. “It will be entirely different from what we have had, but it is to 
be very much preferred. In the fall and spring and all through the sum- 
mer we can have all nature in our room by merely opening all the doors. 
We will be part of life with the birds, the flowers, and the trees.” 
They prefer the Wright dining room, particularly since it is closely 
related to a dining terrace, but they regret the missing breakfast nook. 
The kitchen, says Mrs. Blackbourn, is entirely too small, and she wants 
it enlarged. She plans to get a larger refrigerator and a larger stove and 
needs more space. Mrs. Blackbourn says that if it is not enlarged they 
will have to do with an undersize refrigerator and stove and that it 
seems strange, with so large a living room, and the prospect of extensive 
entertaining, that the kitchen should be so tiny. 

The Blackbourns consider the carport a complete flop, and view the 
architect’s statement that modern cars can start easily in weather 35 
degrees below zero, with skepticism. Mr. Blackbourn wants the garage 
put under the carport, with storage space for his business. How this 
will work out the Blackbourns do not know. 

The children are happy about having their own bathrooms, but to date 
no place has been found for the all-important sun lamp. 

Bruce likes the balcony off his bedroom, although the room itself is 
small. Betty Jane feels pretty much the same way about hers. 


TRADITIONAL HOUSE 


Mr. Blackbourn finds the office in the traditional house better in size, 
in provisions for file space; he does not like its lack of a private entrance. 
The Blackbourns find the downstairs bedroom definitely inferior; it 
lacks space for use as an emergency sick room, and the bathroom must 
be entered through the hall. 

The living room is not as large as they would like it to be; the view from 
it, however, would be good, and the windows are generous. The dining 
room, on the other hand, is adequate, and there is a breakfast nook. 
It also has a better view than the modern dining room. 

They consider the kitchen plan perfect—just the size needed, with good 
storage facilities. They also approve of the separate service entrance. 
The garage is also what they want—they consider the car shelter in 
the other house entirely unsuitable for the climate. 

The Blackbourns like the bedrooms, with cross ventilation, good closets, 
long windows, and built-in features. 
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HOUSES FOR $10,000-$12,000 INCOME 















For the family in the $10,000-$12,000 income group, LIFE selected the Smiths, of Wyneote, Pa., 
a prosperous Philadelphia suburb. The family consists 
of the parents, a daughter and two sons, ages 10, 15, 
and 15, and they live in a solid brick Georgian house 
which suits their needs quite well. 
For a new house, perfectly suited to their needs, the 
Smiths would require: 
1. Five bedrooms. 

One maid’s room. 

A large sleeping porch. 


Three baths and a lavatory. 


or em GO 2 


A basement recreation room. 


6. Dining room. 


~) 


Sun porch. 
8. Large outdoor recreation space,for ball pitch, ete. 


AYMAR EMBURY, II, ARCHITECT 





HARRISON & FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS 
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HARRISON & FOUILHOUX, ARCHITECTS HOUSE FOR $10,000-$12,000 INCOM: 


ARCHITECT'S COMMENT: The house is laid out on an ex- 
tended plan so that the girl of 10, the boys of 13 and 17, 
and the parents can entertain their own groups without 
disturbing each other. 

Materials are local stone, wood, and native materials. High 
walls surround the lot for privacy. One enters the house 
through a private front garden, with access to living room, 
dining room, service quarters, and stairs. 

Regarding the Smiths’ desire for a basement game room: 
recreation room in the basement means expense to ex- 
cavate for a dark, badly ventilated room with no access to 
outdoors. Therefore we placed it on the ground floor, 
away from the living room, accessible to the kitchen and 


PRELIMINARY SKETCHES 


An early study, with combined living-dining room. Garage and 
service quarters go out to street. 





Dining room moved to back. A separate recreation room is 
added. Ample terraces off both rooms. 





recreation space in the rear. 

Regarding the Smiths’ desire for an enclosed sun porch: 
this is a requirement for a house whose rooms are deficien; 
in sunlight; here all rooms are virtually sun porche 
Regarding desire for bay window: this house has glass 





enough in all directions. 

Regarding desire for back stairs: the location of the mai, 
stairway obviates the need for back stairs. 

All bedrooms are arranged in bedroom-sleeping porch 
combinations. Each suite has privacy and its own terrace. 
The guest room can be used as an upstairs sitting room. 
The high part of the pitched room is oriented south ang 
east to take full advantage of sunlight. 
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The circular dining room appears. Narrow band of service rooms 
toward street. Larger recreational space. 





Approaching the final scheme. Enclosed front yard. Living room 


moved to take place of recreation room. 
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ARCHITECTS HOUSE FOR $10,000-$12,000 INCOME 


HARRISON & FOUILHOUX, 
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AYMAR EMBURY, Il, ARCHITECT House FoR $10,000-$12,000 INCOME 


ARCHITECT’S COMMENT: Five bedrooms are desire: 
besides the sleeping porch, which is apparentiy use, 
a good deal. All bedrooms except the guest room 
therefore, may be reduced to comfortable Cressing 
rooms, big enough for sleeping in very cold weather 
The guest bedroom is placed on the first floor so that 
it may be used as a library, sickroom, or coatroom 
There are both front and rear stairways. The living 
room runs through the house; it should be cool jp 
summer and pleasant in winter. The service wing 
is well isolated. 

My feeling is that the plan is admirable except in 
one respect, that the maid has to cross the living 
room to get to the front door—not very important 
but | would have avoided it had it been possible 
There is room in the basement for a playroom. The 
second floor plan distributes the space well between 
the parents’ and children’s rooms. The exterior fo. 
lows roughly Colonial lines without being strictly 








SECTION traditional. Either porch could be screened. 
a — 
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The Smiths’ comment: 


In presenting the modern house designed for the Smiths, LIFE suggested 
that it would startle them. It did. The Smiths are unanimously for the 
traditional design. Mrs. Smith: “We feel it is more suitable for the com- 
munity from an artistic standpoint.” Mr. Smith: “The traditional type 
seems to be more a part of the landscape in the Eastern States.” The 
younger Smiths: “Modern looks funny.” 

They are of the opinion that both houses would require more area than 
their present lot (60 x 212), that this is particularly true of the modern 


design. 


MODERN HOUSE 

Outdoor folk, they appreciate the light and air provided by this design. 
While Mrs. Smith would not object to protecting their glass house with 
a wall, Mr. Smith does. “Too institutional,” he explains. Because of this 
objection they feel it would need large grounds. 

Thus isolated, they find the large window space acceptable. Mrs. Smith, 
a gardener, might even find a corner for one of the indoor winter flower 
windows fancied by flower enthusiasts. 

The children are in favor of the recreation room. At present the family 
ping pong table is on the sleeping porch, now that the beds have been 
put away. 

They also note that the maid could reach the front door without pass- 
ing through the living room. 

They appreciate the larger living room of the modern house, and the 
extra terrace room. They find the circular design of the dining room 
attractive, and concede that in its glass wall they have a remedy for 
the restricted view from the traditional dining room. The second floor 
guest room is not as satisfactory as the one in the traditional house. 
What impressed them most favorably was the provision for three second 


floor terraces which they immediately visualized as sleeping porches. 


TRADITIONAL HOUSE 

The Smiths are almost completely satisfied with the second floor plan. 
They asked for six bedrooms and five baths and got them. They like 
the location of the parents’ room at the head of the stairs. They ques- 
tion the adequacy of the closet space provided. 

Mr. Smith regrets the decreased size of the living room (their present 
room, 14 x 21, is none too large) but does not regard this as a serious 
objection, declaring that he would not sacrifice the back terrace for 
greater size. Mrs. Smith agrees. 

They like the ground floor bedroom, with its possibilities of multiple use. 
Since the Smiths would enjoy looking at their garden during meals, they 
regret the lack of window area in the dining room. They also thought 
the kitchen very poorly lighted. Mr. Smith, however, objected to giving 
the kitchen more window space because this would destroy the sym- 
metry of the front facade. 

Both Smiths found the front laundry entrance bad. They also thought 
it extremely unfortunate that the maid would have to go through the 
living room to go to the front door. If they were building, they would 
drastically re-plan the entire service quarters. 

Speaking generally, they said, “None of the rooms are particularly large, 
but they give us all we really want. The. house is apparently as near 
perfect as it could be when you consider the demands made on the 
architect and his price limitation.” Mr. Smith also noted that keeping 
the exterior properly painted would cost about $250 per year. 
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SCALE MODELS 


Knockdown, full color, scale models of the 
LIFE houses, shown in this issue of THE 
FORUM may be purchased. Each set in- 
cludes miniature floor plans and plan furni- 
ture cut outs. Order by number and enclose 
cash, check or money order in full. Shipment 


postpaid. 

No. 1 KOCH $.50 
No. 2 STONE $.50 
No. 3 KELLEY $.75 
No. 4 WURSTER $.75 
No. 5 WILLS $1.00 
No. 6 WRIGHT $1.00 
No. 7 EMBURY $1.00 


No. 8 HARRISON & FOUILHOUX $1.00 
Address: LIFE HOUSES, 330 East 22nd Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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|. HOUSE FOR JOHN ENTENZA, Le 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
—— 


HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS, DESIGNER & 


LIVING ROOM 
BALCONY 
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LIVING ROOM 


esigned for a bachelor, and locsted 
a canyon wall, this residence provides 


luxurious accommodation, and an oppor. 


tunity to enjoy the view, in a remarkably 


simple fashion. On the canyon side both 
the living room and bedroom are given 
walls of glass from floor to ceiling; in th 
living room they are arranged to slide s 
that the indoor space and terrace n ay be 
used as one unit. Excellent cross-lighting js 
furnished in the living room by windows 
at the top of the fireplace wall. The car 
shelter is most ingenious, as it forms part 
of the curved entrance drive, eliminating 
the necessity of backing in or out. As an 
extension of the living space a roof deck 
has been provided, easily reached by an 
exterior stairway located next to the front 
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VERTICAL SECTION 
SHOWING METHOD OF CONCEA: 
ING TOP AND SIDE RAILS OF 
SLIDING GLASS PANELS 
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HARWELL HAMILTON HARRIS, DESIGNER 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Watis—continuous concrete foundation un 
der exterior walis, concrete piers under interior supports 
STRUCTURE: Walis—colored stucco, over 16 Gauge ga! 
vanized wire mesh, over 60 Ib. Mullen Test waterproof paper, 
over 16 gauge wire, 6 in. o.c., on 2 x 4 in. studs, 16 in. o.« 
Finish—plaster on plaster board lath nailed to studs 
Kitchen and bathrooms—smooth putty coat with enamel! 
finish; other rooms—colored stucco, California Stucco Co 
Floors—2 x 6 in. vertical grain Douglas fir tongue and groove 
planks on 4 x 6 in. girders, 4 ft. o.c. 

ROOF AND DECKS: Joists, 16 In. o.c., 1 x 6 in. solid 
sheathing covered with 4-ply built-up felt and asphalt roof 
ing with gravel topping or 60 Ib. cap sheet. 

CHIMNEY: Reenforced brick fireplace and stack, 12 x 18 
in. terra cotta flue lining. Damper—Superior Fireplace Co 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—26 gauge galvanized 
iron. 

WINDOWS: Sash—outswinging wood casements on Whitco 
hangers, Vincent Whitney Co. Frame—1% in. sugar pine, 
sliding glass door; 1% x 3/2 in. wood frame on Richards 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. overhead track and trolleys. Glass—single 
strength, quality B for small windows; double strength in 
sliding doors; 3/16 in. crystal in bedroom bay. Screens- 
inswinging wood casements with 16 gauge galvanized iron 
fabric. 

STAIRS: Treads, 2 x 12 in. with open risers on 7 in. steel! 
channel stringer. 

FLOORS: Interior—2 x 6 in. T. & G. Douglas fir planking; 
exterior—dressed 2 x 2 in. Douglas fir poles with chamferred 
edges spaced 3/32 in. apart. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—natural cattle hair color 
Broadfelt, The Clinton Carpet Co. Kitchen and bathrooms— 
Vg in. linoleum. 

WOODWORK: Trim, shelving and cabinets—Douglas fir 
Doors—Rezo flush panel, M. & M. Woodworking Co. Panei 
ing—3-ply white pine in 3 ft. panels with open joists. 
HARDWARE: Locks and latches—Schlage Lock Co. Butts— 
Stanley Works. Catches—H. A. Swenson Co. Tracks and 
hangers for sliding door—Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. Case- 
ment hangers—Whitco, Vincent Whitney Co. 

PAINTING: Bathroom and kitchen walls, ceilings and cabi 
nets—sealer, flat coat and enamel. Trim—filler and wax 
Sash—3 coats outside oi! paint. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—Stee!l Tube 
conduit, Steel and Tubes Co. Switches—tumbler. Fixtures 
built-in, indirect and fiush panel. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range--gas, Estate Stove Co. Re 
frigerator—Norge Corp. Sinks—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 
Drainboard—Formica, Formica Insulation Co., with glazed 
tile back, splash and trim. 

BATHROOM FIXTURES: All fixtures by Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Hali Mack, Hallenscheid & McDonaid 
Seat—Church Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes—cast iron. Water 
supply pipes—galvanized iron. 
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Gustav Anderson Photos 











hile the use of boards and battens on the second 

floor provides a not unpleasing modification of 
a standard Colonial exterior, the chief interest of this 
house lies in the plan. The basement, it will be noted, 
has been eliminated, and the heater and utility room 
have been located on the first floor. For convenience 
and economy this arrangement seems excellent. Cost: = 
$8,250. Cubage: 24,100 at about 35 cents per cubic — a — SCALE IN FEET 


foot. FIRST FLO R . @ 
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ALD 


RT E. OLSON, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


2 TS LLNS fF mm mem 
FOUNDATION: Walis—concrete block. Heater room 
—3 ft. below list floor level, concrete slab over entire 
unexcavated portion. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—wood frame and shingle 
Interior—plaster on Johns-Manville insulation board 


Interior partitions—wood frame, plaster finish. Floor 
construction—wood frame and flooring. 

ROOF: Wood frame, Perfection No. 1 edge grain 
shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and leaders 
—copper. Ducts—galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Outside walis—insulation plaster board 
base for plaster, Johns-Manville. Attic floor—4 in. rock- 
wool, Johns-Manville Corp. Weather-stripping—metal 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass—', in 
quality B. Screens—wood frame, copper mesh 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—linoleum covered. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—wallpaper. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum wainscot. 

HARDWARE: Brass throughout, Schlage Lock Co 
PAINTING: Interior: Ceilings—Rayolite. Floors—stain 
and wax. Exterior: Walis—2 coats paint, Devoe @ 
Raynolds Co. Roof—stain. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—B8X 
cable. Switches—toggle type. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic Chef, Ame-- 
ican Stove Co. Refrigerator—General Electric Co. Sink 
—enameled iron, Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets 
—wood, HyGrade. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and cold water 
pipes—copper. Septic tank—Kaustine Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Gas-fired 
Janitrol, heating, filtering and humidifying, Surface 
Combustion Co. 





3. HOUSE FOR ARNOLD R. WHITE, ALTADENA, CALIFORNIA 


A major problem in the design of this house, 


apparently, was to avoid the many fine trees 
on the property. The long, narrow plan does this 
very successfully, and it is expressed by an exte- 
rior whose simplicity shows the landscaping to 
best advantage. The plan has many excellent 
features, such as the privacy given the sleeping 
quarters, the proximity of services to the front 
door, and the generous size of the entrance hall. 
Projecting the living room into a wing has made 
possible the use of windows on three sides, a 
scheme used for the dining room in modified 
form. Cubage: 43,850. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Footings—concrete, 10 in. deep 
and 22 in. wide. Cellar floor—3'g in. concrete 
with 34 in. cement topping. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—2 x 6 in. studs 
single plate at floor and double plate at ceiling 
line; all Douglas fir. Outside walis 1 x 10 in 
shiplap siding, heart common redwood, 1 layer 
Sisalkraft Co. sheathing paper between stud 
ding and siding, wood lath and % in. plaster 
ROOF: Covered with No. 1 Royal Cedar 
shingles, stained. Decks—covered with three 
layers of 15 Ib. felt and one 90 Ib. cap sheet 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
leaders and ducts—26 gauge galvanized iron 
INSULATION: Roof—Celotex lath on ceilings 
throughout, Celotex Corp. Weatherstripping at 
entrance and French doors 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, sugar pine, 1% 
in. Glass—Pennvernon, quality AA, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. Screens—’, in. outside flat; 
Tropicioth screen cloth. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—Oregon 
pine, to be carpeted. Bedrooms and hali—oak 
Kitchen—linoleum. Bathroom—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room and bed- 
rooms—colored interior stucco. Halis—white 
pine channel boards, painted. Kitchen and above 
tile in bathrooms—Sanitas, Standard Coated 
Products Corp. 

WOODWORK: Trim—Ponderosa pine. Cabinets 
and doors—white fine. Garage doors—overhead 
type, white pine. 

HARDWARE: Solid bright brass finish, Russel! 
& Erwin Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Kitchen walis—l coat 
enamel over Sanitas. Ceilings—colored stucco 
Floors—finished, stained and waxed. Sash—3 
coats lead and oil outside, additional coat 
enamel inside. Exterior: Walis—1 priming coat 
2 coats pure lead and oil. Roof—stain. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys 
tem—Sheradized conduit throughout. Switches 
—General Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—2-part ename! 
iron. Ventilating fan—tiig Electric Ventilating 
Co. Cabinets—white pine, built-in. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. 

HEATING: Warm air, gas fired, individual 
room units. Hot water heater—Superbo Mfg. Co. 
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ult in a development where land costs are high, the house had to 
conform to a rather restricted lot (40 x 132). Another important 






factor in the design was a view of the ocean over the dunes, which 






dictated the placing of the living room on the second floor. Both plans 






and exterior photographs show evidence of careful study. The ground 






floor bedrooms, for instance, have windows over six feet above the 






sidewalk level, which assures their privacy. The south wall has been 


Se 






left blank so that a future building next door will not disturb present 






living arrangements. A well-sheltered terrace has been provided at the 






rear. Cost: $9,554, not including architect’s fee, but including all out- 






side walls and terraces and built-in living room furniture. Cubage: 


22.445, at about 43 cents per cubic foot. 
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JENNINGS HOUSE, LIDO BEACH, N. Y. EDWARD R. TAUCH, JR., ARCHiTER, 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in. studs, 
16 in. o.c., Sisalkraft building paper. First story— 
brick veneer and plaster on galvanized wire 
mesh. Interior—Sheetrock, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
Second story—Homasote building board with 
vertical wood battens spaced with studs, clap- 
boards 8 in. to weather. Interior—2 coats plaster 
on Rocklath, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
ROOF: Rafters, 3 x 6 in., 16 in. o.c., Thermosote 
sheathing, Homasote Co. Standing seam, gal- 
vanized, Toncan Iron roofing, 26 gauge, Republic 
Steel Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters, 
leaders and flower boxes—26 gauge galvanized 
Toncan iron. 
WINDOWS: All sash stock Truscon residence 
casements, vertical muntins omitted, equipped 
with aluminum screens, Truscon Steel Co. 
Glass—double strength, quality B. 
FLOORS: Vertical grain fir throughout except 
Armstrong Cork Products Co.’s cork tile laid 
over 'fg in. plywood and saturated felt in dining 
and living room. Bathroom—linoleum over '/g in. 
plywood and felt. 
WOODWORK: Interior doors—stock, Curtis 
Companies, inc. Garage doors—overhead, Stanley 
Works. 
HARDWARE: All equipment by P. & F. Corbin. 
PAINTING: Exterior brick work and cement 
plaster—2 coats Medusa white paint. Exterior 
Homasote, woodwork and windows—primed and 
painted 2 coats white lead and oil. Canvas floor— 
2 coats porch and deck paint, Sherwin-Williams 
Co. Interior: Bathroom—lead and oil; all other 
walls and ceilings—1 coat Muraltone. Floors— 
Fast-Dri and Satin finish varnish, Sherwin- 
Williams Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring—Genr- 
eral Electric Co. Switches—tumbler. Fixtures— 
flush paneis, Lightolier Co., Lumiline in cove 
of bedroom No. 2, General Electric Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—General Electric Co. Sink—Kohler Co. 
DINING BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures DY 
ROOM Kohler Co. 
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ie narrow, sloping site was a controlling element in the design of this 
ouse. Only 48 ft. wide, at the front, it precluded the possibility of 
but a compact plan, while the slope led to an arrangement on two 
s; the latter was considered desirable as well as economical, since 
rovided a means of separating living and sleeping quarters. The 
ge is sunk below the ground, and lies directly in front of the living 


i. Cost: About 26 cents per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—Douglas fir studs, Pab- 
cotite waterproof paper, The Paraffine Companies, inc 
hardwall plaster on wood lath. Floor construction— 
Douglas fir joists and sub-floor, oak over waterproof 
paper. 

ROOF: Douglas fir rafters and sheathing covered with 
16 in. 5 butts to 2 in. vertical grain cedar shingles 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and leaders—No. 24 
gauge galvanized iron. Gutters—redwood. 
WINDOWS: Sash—sugar pine, double hung. Glass— 
single strength, quality B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Giass 
Co. Screens—bronze copper wire, redwood frames 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—2- 
wire knob and tube. Switches—toggle. Fixtures—Rob- 
erts Lighting Fixture Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas. Refrigerator— 
electric. Sink—enameled iron. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water pipes—gal- 
vanized wrought iron. Storage type water heater— 
Hoyt Mfg. Co. 

HEATING: Warm air, Aladdin Heating Corp. 











6. HOUSE FOR B. A. HAFNER, STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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Altman Photes 


he program, as stated by the architects, was “to design a simple and restrained house, economically planned for a 


narrow lot. Attached garage and cross ventilation asked for, also service entrance and passage accessible to garage. 


lavatory, kitchen, basement, and living room. The family consists of father, mother, two sons, a daughter, and grand- 
mother.” The most interesting feature of an otherwise conventional solution is the combined entrance and garage door, as 
inconspicuous a treatment of this difficult element as one could hope to find. Cost: $8,700. Cubage: 31,200 at 28 cents 
per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


Be A RT TT TT 
FOUNDATION: Walls—local sandstone, 18 
in. Cellar floor—4 in. concrete on 6 in. bed 
of sand. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—hard burned 
common brick veneer laid up in Dewey 
Mason’s cement, 1 in. air space, % in. In- 
Sulite sheathing, Insulite Co., 2 x 4 in. studs, 
*2 in. aluminum foil, lath and plaster, U. S. 
ypsum Co. Interior partitions—2 x 4 in. 
ds, % in. plaster board and plaster, U. S. 
psum Co. Floor construction—joists and 
gonal sub-flooring. 
OF: Covered with best grade clear red 
ir shingles on shingle strip, laid 5 in. to 
ther. 
MNEY: Hard burned common brick, tile 
linings. Damper—Iimproved Type, H. W. 
vert Co. 
EET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 


ARCHITECTS 


and leaders—24 gauge galvanized iron, shop 
coat of red lead. 

INSULATION: Qutside walis—% in. Insulite 
sheathing, Insulite Co., U. S. Gypsum Co.’s 
aluminum foil lath. Second floor ceilings—vU. 
S. Gypsum Co.’s aluminum foil lath. Roof— 
Metallation type A between rafters, Reynolds 
Corp. Weatherstripping—Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—Vetter’s Weather-Snug 
double hung, Unique Window Balance Co.'s 
sash balance. Storm sash—Vetter’s pre-fit. 
Glass—single strength, quality B, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—bronze mesh. 
STAIRS: Special detail. Treads—white oak. 
Risers and stringers—pine. Newels and hand- 
rail—clear birch, stained. 

FLOORS: Living room and bedrooms—No. 1 
red oak. Halls, kitchen and bathrooms—cov- 
ered with medium gauge linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Walipaper throughout, 
Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 


WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—Western 
pine, painted. Garage doors—Over-the-top 
hardware, Frantz Mfg. Co. 

HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—brass, 
Sargent & Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls—paint, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Ceilings—Texolite 
casein, U. S. Gypsum Co. Floors—wax, Min- 
wax Co. Exterior walls and sash—Dutch Boy 
white lead, National Lead Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX cable. Switches—toggie, General 
Electric Co. Fixtures—Gezelschap & Sons. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Mag- 
ic Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
Frigidaire Corp. Sink—Kohler Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Kohler Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—4 in. cast iron. 
Water pipes—galvanized iron. 

HEATING: Boiler and concealed radiators— 
U. S. Radiator Corp. Hot water heater—Pen- 
field, automatic gas, John Wood Mfg. Co. 





7. HOUSE FOR RALpy 


Julius Shulman Photos 


7. three floor plans show a very carefully organized solution 
of 


f a difficult site problem. With an entrance at the top story 
level, the architect has placed his living quarters here, with the 
maid’s room well placed for privacy. Two bedrooms and a large 
playroom occupy the floor below, and a basement and large ter- 
race are placed on the ground level. The views of the interior indi- 
cate the degree of spaciousness attained, and are particularly 
notable for the use of sloping ceilings. These are not only a most 
economical way of covering the roof beams, but do much to elimi- 


nate a box-like appearance. Cubage: 24,000. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brush coat stucco, wire netting, 15 Ib. felt, wood 
frame, gypsum lath. Interior—stucco. ROOF: Covered with composition roofing. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—galvanized iron. Inside leaders—cast iron. 
WINDOWS: Sash—metal, sliding. FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet. 
Kitchen, bathrooms and porches—linoleum. WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and 
doors—Oregon pine. PLUMBING: Soil pipes—4 in. cast iron. Hot and cold water 
pipes—galvanized iron. HEATING: Hot air furnace. 


ENTRANCE 
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8. HOUSE FOR DR. ISOLDE T. ZECK WER, HARVEY CEDARS, *\. J 


NORTH ELEVATION 


his house and the one which follows are part of a number of 

beach dwellings designed by Mr. Daub and recently built 
in Harvey Cedars. Perhaps their most interesting single charac- 
teristic is that while both are modern in design, they carry on, 
with few exceptions, those materials which have long since 
proved their economy and durability in exposed seaside loca- 
tions. Here the materials are wood, brick, and composition board. 
The plan provides three well-arranged bedrooms, large living 
room with windows on three sides, a compact kitchen, and a 
conveniently located lavatory. Cost: $3,865. Cubage: 11,560 at 


about 33 cents per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


SARA ENR ES TT: TLE eT RNC ar RARER 
FOUNDATION: Built on 8 in. diameter piles, 
15 ft. long, jetted into place. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—rough sawed 
N. C. pine scaffold, 2 x 4 in. studs, 16 in. o.c., 
1 in. Thermosote, Homasote Co. Interior par- 
titions—2 x 4 in. studs, 16 in. o.c., covered 
with Homasote, Homasote Co. Floor con- 
struction—l x 6 in. N. C. pine joists and 
roofers. Ceilings—Homasote on Ist _ floor, 
Thermosote under decks and roofs, Homa- 
sote Co. 

ROOF: Built-up, 10-year, Philip Carey Co. 
Decks—covered with canvas. 

INSULATION: See under Structure. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass 
—'/g in. quality B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. 

STAIRS: N. C. pine throughout. 

FLOORS: Wood. Kitchen and bathrooms— 


Robert M. Dameara Photos 








covered with linoleum 

WALL COVERINGS: Interior finished with 
Thermosote and Hermasote, Hermasote Cc 
WOODWORK: Trim—white pine. Cabinets— 
Douglas fir. interior doors—stock, 1l-panel 
Exterior doors—Rezo fiush type, fir, M. & M 
Woodworking Co. 

HARDWARE: Bright brass, Plymouth de- 
sign, Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTING: Floors—sized and stained. Trim 
and sash—lead and oil. Exterior walls 
natural wood treated with boiled linseed oi! 
Decks—canvas painted gray. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—BX. Switches—Pass & Seymour. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—Sears Roebuck. Sink—Kohler Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Kohler Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
pipes—galvanized iron. Concrete septic tank 
HEATING: None. Hot water heater—Hot 
Point, Edison General Electric Appliance Co 
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9, HOUSE FOR MISS MARGARET M. CARGILL, NEW CANAAN, CONN E 
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ENTRANCE DETAIL 


( ‘eonectecut, particularly in the section around New Canaan, is over- 
A 


whelmingly committed to Colonial as the standard residential style, 
and the appearance of a house whose exterior is based on French precedent 
is not common. Due to the similarity of scale between this and conventional 
Colonial or Georgian houses, the only important respect in which the house 
differs from its neighbors is its formality. This formality, however, ceases 
with the exterior; the plan is free, admirably simple and direct. Cost: 
$10,000. Cubage: 18,500 at 54 cents per cubic foot. 
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John Gass 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walis—12 in. concrete block, continu 
ous. Cellar floor—3 in. cement on siab, 6 in. cinder fill 
Waterproofing—1 in. Hydrolithic outside. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—2 x 4 if. studs, wood 
sheathing, paper, Tuckahoe Stone Co. stucco, Reynolds 
Corp. Ecod lath, plaster base. Interior partitions- 
studs, Ecod lath and plaster; smooth finish for paper 
and paint. Floors—2 x 10 in. rough and finished wood 
flooring; plaster ceiling on metal lath. 

ROOF: Wood rafters and shingles on shingle lath 
CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. Damper—Old Style, 
H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. copper. Gut- 
ters—wood. Leaders--3 in. round copper. 
INSULATION: Outside walis—foil on Ecod iath, 
Reyncids Corp. Weatherstripping—Accurate Metal 
Weatherstrip Co. 

LIVING ROOM WINDOWS: Sash and frame—stock double hung 
Unique balances, Unique Window Balance Co. Glass- 
single strength, quality 8B, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Screens—wood frame, bronze mesh. 
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TAIL STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—white 
wood. 
J 1 f 1 FLOORS: Main rooms—oak. Kitchen and bathrooms— 
= pine covered with linoleum. Terrace and entrance plat- 
RB-R. ; form—bluestone flagging. i 


WALL COVERINGS: Walipaper throughout. 
WOODWORK: Trim and doors—stock, Curtis Com- 
panies, Inc. Shelving and cabinets—wood, special 
Garage doors—special, hinged. 
HARDWARE: interior and exterior—The Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co. 
} PAINTING: Interior: Walls—flat wall paint. Floors— 
_—e stain, shellac and wax. Trim and sash—flat enamel! 


nn i 
OE ote 


— a 








oe r Exterior: Roof—asphalt paint protection on shingles. 
Sash—lead and oil; all paints by The Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. 

oS 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system-—BX. 
Fixtures—Cassidy Co. and Lightolier Co. direct. 
an Tt] KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator— 
— a —_ ——— a General Electric Co. Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
LR--DR K KJ Cabinet—wood. 
26 x14'-9" 13°F" x 7°9" BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Standard 
_J | Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—Church Mfg. Co. Cabinet— 
Columbia Metal Box Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes—cast iron and 


galvanized. Water pipes—brass. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Direct air, 








: ‘ filtering and humidifying, heater and oil burner Rey- 
s eipeT FINND nolds Metals Co., Inc. Hot water heater—Westinghouse 
FIRS) FLUUA Electric & Mfg. Co. 
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10. HOUSE FOR H. T. HENZEL, CHAPPAQUA, NEW YORK 








John Gass 








JAMES W. KIRST, ARCHITECT 


A major problem in the one-story house is the proper 
~~  yelationship of living and sleeping quarters; in this 
example, although there is bedroom space upstairs, the 
same problem presented itself. The solution here was 
the use of the main hall for direct access to all rooms, 
while a subordinate passage gives privacy to the bed- 
rooms. Cost: $7,200. Cubage: 27,800 at about 26 cents 


per cubic foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
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STRUCTURE: Royal shingles, 24 in., on wood stud construction. 
ROOF: Covered with black Bangor slate. 

CHIMNEY: Common brick. Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and leaders—copper. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and attic floor—rockwool. Weather- 
stripping—zinc and bronze saddles. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. Glass—single strength, quality 
B. Screens—wood frame, bronze mesh. 

FLOORS: Main rooms—clear white oak. Kitchen—linoleum covered. 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and doors—stock, Ponderosa pine. 
Garage doors—overhead, Stanley Works. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls, trim and sash—lead and oil. Ceilings— 
calcimine. Floors—shellac and wax. Exterior walls—lead and oil. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system and switches—Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerator—General Electric Co. Cabinet 
—Kitchen Maid Corp. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
HEATING: Steam system. Boiler—American Radiator Co. Oil burner 
—A.B.C. Corp. Radiators—concealed. Valves—Hoffman Specialty Co 
Regulator—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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HOUSE FOR MRS. MOYE W. STEPHENS, LA VERNE. CALIFORNIA 
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Fred R. Dapprich Photos 
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LIVING ROOM 


Phe site of this ranch house is a narrow 

spur between two heavily wooded 
canyons in the foothills of the Sierra 
Madre mountains. It was built largely 
by ranch labor, with redwood as the chief 
material. Where plaster is used on the 
exterior it is terra cotta, with an olive 
green dado. The interiors are colorful; 
in the living room, for example, the natu- 
ral light color of the redwood walls has Stalae 2008 
been preserved by a special finish, and 
against this background green fabrics 
have been placed, some with stripes re- 
calling the exterior colors; the ceiling is 
a deep blue-violet and the fireplace 
screen is of copper. The “hikia” is a 
luxurious divan seven feet square; both 
the name and the platform come from 
similar features found in_ traditional 
Hawiian houses. As the house was built 
by ranch labor no accurate cost esti- 
mates are available; the architect has 
estimated, however, that if built on con- 
tract the house would cost about $10,000. 
Cubage: 29,300. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls and cellar floor—concrete 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—cement plaster or Anzac 
redwood siding, sheathing, 2 x 4 in. Douglas fir studs 
Interior—hardwall plaster, Celotex or redwood boarding 
Partitions—2 x 4 in. Douglas fir studs. Floor construction 
—plank oak in living room, remainder strip oak flooring 
joists. Ceilings—Celotex, hardwall plaster or re-sawn T & 
G. All lumber by E. K. Wood Co. 

ROOF: Covered with Royal cedar shingles, linseed oil 
dipped. 

CHIMNEY: Common brick, L. A. Brick Co., face brick 
jambs, copper panel. Damper—Superior Fireplace C« 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
INSULATION: Outside walis and attic floor—Celotex 
plaster board, Celotex Corp. Roof—Unifil, Universal in 
sulation Co. of California. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Truscon Steel Co. and 
Druwhit Co. Glass—double strength, quality A. Screens- 
flat, inside fixed metal screens, Stee! Sash Co 

STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—reiwood 
FLOORS: Main rooms—select white oak. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—linoleum covered. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room—redwood, T. & G 
Bedrooms and halis—hardwall plaster. Kitchen—Celotex 
Celotex Corp. Bathrooms—Keene cement, National Gypsum 
Co., tile—Gladding, McBean & Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—clear heart redwood in living room 
sugar pine elsewhere. Shelving and cabinets—No. 2 knotty 
pine. Interior doors—4-panel, stock. 

PAINTING: Interior walis: Redwood—white glue size and 
lacquer, Murphy Varnish Co.; plaster—Walihide, Pitts 
burgh Plate Glass Co. Trim—enamel, Columbia Paint @ 
Varnish Co. Sash—lead and oil. Exterior walis—Cemen- 
tico, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—110/. 
220. Switches—Despard Type, Fixtures—Wilkinson Scott 
Co.; built-in by J. M. Feldman Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Co. Refrigerator—Genera! Electric Co 
Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinet—Hall Mack, Hallenscheid 
McDonald. 

HEATING: Electric wall heaters and hot water heater 
Thermador Co. 





12. HOUSE FOR MISS ROMAINE, 


he variety possible within the limits of mod- 

ern design is demonstrated in an interesting 
fashion by this small country house. Executed in 
the oldest of materials, it has the characteris- 
tically free modern plan, well adapted to the 
hillside location. Particularly successful is the 
irregularly shaped living-dining space, whose 
curved wood wall provides a pleasing transition 
between the interior and the outdoor terrace. 
Cost: $3,508.50. Cubage: 10,000, at 35 cents 


per cubic foot. 
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LIVING ROOM 
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DE CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls: First floor—9 in. fieldstone, 1 «n : 
wood furring strips, 2 in. Homasote interior finish; 2nd—2 x 4 in 
wood studs, '/ in. Homasote sheathing, redwood siding, Homasote 
Co. Floor construction—(lst) concrete siab with random Pennsy!- 
vania slate; (2nd) 2 x 8 in. wood beams, sub-fioor and oak finish 
flooring. Ceilings—plaster. Decks—'/2 in. Homasote finished with 
extra heavy canvas; insulated with rock wood, U. S. Gypsum Co 
CHIMNEY: Lining—terra cotta. Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
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SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—I16 oz. copper. ‘ 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung, Curtis Cos. Service Bureau ny 
Glass—3/16 in., quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass ‘2 
blocks—Owens- Illinois Glass Co. , 


WALL COVERINGS: Living room and halis—'/2 in. Homasote and 
V4 in. plywood, Homasote Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—'2 x 4 in. white pine. Cabinets—% x 4 in 
white pine, 5-ply plywood doors. Doors—Rezo, flush, M. & M 
Woodworking Co. 

HARDWARE: Equipment by Schlage Lock Co. 

PAINTING: Walls and ceilings—casein paint, Casein Co. of 
America, inc. Floors—spar varnish. Sash—oil paint. Exterior 
Walis—oil paint. Roof—aluminum paint. All paint except casein by 
Sherwin-Williams Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—BX cable and 
toggle switches, General Electric Co. Fixtures—direct and indirect, 
Richard Kelly. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrigerator—General Elec- 
tric Co. Sink—Sears Roebuck & Co. Cabinets—wood, Washington 
Cabinet Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by Sears Roebuck & Co 
Cabinets—Jenkins Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—4 in. cast iron, A. M. Byers Co. Cold and 
hot water—copper tubing, Chase Brass & Copper Co. 

HEATING: Hot water system. Boiler and concealed radiators— 
American Radiator Co. Oil burner and clock thermostat—Electrol, 
Inc. Grills—American Foundry & Furnace Co. Hot water heater— 
Taco Heaters, Inc. 








FIRST FLOOR 
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BARTLETT COCKE, ARCHITECT 


somewhat romantic version of the traditional one-story house in the 
“™ Southwest, attractively landscaped, and unusual in its use of stone walls. 
Two porches flank the living room, providing shelter for the entrance in place 
of a vestibule, and space for outdoor living and dining. All rooms have through 
ventilation, a desirable feature in this climate. Also of interest is the incor- 
poration of the maid’s room and bath with the detached garage. Cubage: 


19.350. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


LN AO ARES SR NR TE RENNES ate 
FOUNDATION: Wallis—reenforced concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—local limestone 
veneer on building paper, storm sheathing, wood 
studs; interior—part plaster on metal lath, part 
shiplap, canvas and paper. Floor construction— 
2 x 12 in. joists, 16 in. o.c., sub-flooring, building 
paper and oak finish flooring. 

ROOF: Roof rafters, 2 x 4 in., 16 in. o.c., covered 
with 210 Ib. asphalt square tab roofing on top of 
15 Ib. asphalt paper. 

CHIMNEY: Common brick, terra cotta flue lining. 
Damper—Donley Brothers. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and 
leaders—26 gauge galvanized iron. 
INSULATION: Attic floor—rock wool, bat form 
Weatherstripping—Monarch Metal Weather Strip 
Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, white pine. Glass 
—double strength, quality A. Screens—outside 
hung, full length, 16 mesh galvanized wire. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Living rooms, bedrooms 
and halis—oak. Kitchen—pine covered with lino- 
leum. Bathrocms—ceramic tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms and halls—wall- 
paper. Kitchen—wallipaper and composition wains- 
coting. Bathrooms—tile wainscoting and plaster. 
WOODWORK: Trim—yellow pine. Cabinets and 
doors—white pine. Garage doors—sliding, yellow 
pine. 

HARDWARE: All equipment by Schlage Lock 
Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls and ceilings fiat wall 
paint, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Floor—stained, 
No. 61 varnish, Pratt & Lambert, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system 
—conduit. Switches—Arrow, Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Chambers 
Stove Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Corp. Sink— 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. Church 
Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast and galvanized 
iron. Hot and cold water pipes—galvanized iron. 
HEATING: Gas outlets and gas heat circulators. 
Hot water heater—Trojan, General Heater Corp- 
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14, HOUSE FOR CLIFFORD H. PHILLIPS, ROSELAND, N. J. 
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AY economical house built on the conventional 

square plan; highly commendable features 
are the simplicity of the exterior treatment, 
which relies for its effeet on wood shingles and 
a standard lattice design, and the use of the 
garage to relieve the severity of the main block 
of the house. Cost: $4,800. Cubage: 17,000 at 


about 28 cents per cubic foot 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Extericr walis—red cedar shingles, frame, 
board lath and plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Wood rafters, sheathing and blue black asphalt 
shingles, Johns-Manville Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and leaders—16 oz 
copper. Gutters—stock fir. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, white pine. Glass—single 
strength, Lustraglass, American Window Glass Co 
Screens—copper mesh, wood frames. 

FLOORS: Red oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum 
WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—walipaper. Bathrooms— 
Sealex, Congoleum-Nairn. 

PAINTING: Interior: Ceilings—2 coats casein. Floors—2 
coats shellac and wax. Exterior walis and sash—3 coats 
lead and oil. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—flat rim, Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co., linoleum top. Cabinets—wood, Oxford Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
HEATING: One pipe steam. Boiler, radiators and vaives 
—American Radiator Co. Regulator—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. Hot water heater—coal pot stove. 
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15. HOUSE 
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GARDEN COURT Esther Born Photw 





STREET VIEW 
modern design in wood, with all of the warmth 


Ee 


and none of the detail of traditional types. 
Characteristic of the simplicity of the designer's 
approach is the hall window, shown on both of these 
pages; made of unornamented wood members, it 
provides space for plants and gives life to an other- 
wise barren element of circulation. Also of interest 
is the entrance, screened from the living room by 
a hall closet, directly and inconspicuously accessible 
from the kitchen. Cost: $4,900. Cubage: 23,322, at 


about 22 cents per cubic foot. 
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GEO!:GE PATTEN SIMONDS, ARCHITECT 
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WINDOW IN HALL 


LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—A grade California redwood, Metal- 
lation, No. 2 O.P. studding. Inside—plaster on rocklath. 

ROOF: Covered with No. 1 red cedar shingles, Certigrade. 
INSULATION: Outside walis—Reynolds’ Metallation, Type C, Rey- 
nolds Corp. Insulite Lok-Joint insulating lath used as plaster base 
on all ceilings, Insulite Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood casement. Glass—single strength, quality 
B for sash; double strength, quality B for glazed doors. All Lustra- 
glass, American Window Glass Co. Screens—Simpson frameless 
with galvanized iron cloth, underscreen operators. 

FLOORS: Living room—Colonial quarter sawn oak, random width, 
E. L. Bruce Co. Bedrooms—plain No. 1 common white oak. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—standard gauge linoleum on ‘4 in. Masonite 
Quarterboard, Masonite Corp., cn 1 x 6 in. sub-flooring. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—knob and tube. 
Switches—Bryant Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, The Tappan Stove Co. Re- 
frigerator—General Electric Co. Sink—Kohler Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Kohler Co. Cabinet— 
Peerless Cabinet Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, Walworth Co. Water pipes— 
Mueller Brass Co. Streamline copper tubing and fittings. 
HEATING: Warm air system. Boiler—gas fired, automatically con- 
trolled. Thermostats—McCorkle; Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. controls. Hot water heater—Hoyt Heater Co. 
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16. HOUSE FOR OTTO W. MANZ, ROCKVILLE CENTRE, N. Y. 


rhe great variety of color and texture which 

was formerly part and parcel of all Colonial 
work has been largely lost by its modern imita- 
tors, who have reduced a once-living style to a 
series of unimaginative treatments. If for no 
other reason, this house is interesting because it 
shows a vigorous handling of materials and color. 
The forms of the house and its component parts 
are boldly outlined, with pleasing results; some- 
thing of the same character is apparent in the 


interiors, as in the contrast between the dark 


ea ah Re 


paneling of the living room and the light plaster 
wall. Cost: $10,000. Cubage: 39,500, at about 


26 cents per cubic foot. = 
Gustav Anderson Fh0 
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M. BISCHOFF, 


LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls—poured concrete. Cel- 
lar floor—poured concrete on gravel fill. 
Waterproofing—integral paste, Truscon Lab- 
oratories. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior watis—brick veneer, 
wood frame, plaster on metal lath. Floor con- 
Struction—wood beams, rough and finish 
flooring. Ceilings—plaster on metal lath. 
ROOF: Wood rafters, 1 x 6 in. roofers slate 
over 30 Ib. felt. 

CHIMNEY: Brick with clay flue 
Damper—throat, H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
an leaders—copper, Anaconda, American 
Brass Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and 
metailated lath, Reynolds Corp. 


lining. 


roof— 


ARCHITECT 


WINDOWS: Sash—double hung, wood and 
storm sash. Glass—double strength, quality 
A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens— 
copper mesh. 

STAIRS: Tread—oak. Risers and stringers— 
pine. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: 
rooms—linoleum. 
WALL COVERINGS: Bedrooms, halls, kitch- 
en—walipaper, Imperial Paper & Color Corp. 
Bathrooms—Salubra, Frederick Blank & Co. 
WOODWORK: Wood, finished in local mill. 
Garage doors—Roway overhead, Rowe Mfg. 
Co. 

HARDWARE: Equipment by Sargent & Co., 
P. & F. Corbin and Stanley Works. 
PAINTING: All paint material by The Sher- 
win-Williams Co. 
ELECTRICAL 


Kitchen and bath- 


INSTALLATION: Wiring 


| 


system—BX. Switches—Harvey Hubbell. Fix- 
tures—D. Kojan. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Magic 
Chef, American Stove Co. Refrigerator— 
General Electric Co. Sink—Monel metal, in- 
ternational Nickel Co. Kitchen fan—West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Fixtures by 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—cC. F. 
Church Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Ketcham Mfg. Co 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—red brass, 85 per cent 
copper. Hot water tank—Monel Metal, Inter- 
national Nickel Co. 

HEATING: Steam system. Oil burner—Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Radiators—Richmond Ra- 
diator Co. Valves—Hoffman Specialty Co. 
Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. 





17. HOUSE FOR DR. J. J. GINSBERG, HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORN{] 4 
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WV ith a plan as direct as its exteriors, 
this house fits its difficult site with 
no apparent effort. All living and sleeping 
rooms, with the exception of the maid’s 
bedroom, face the view. Windows are gen- 
erous. The service quarters are worth 
study: the entrance is combined with the 
laundry, the kitchen is compact, with an 
efficient U-plan, and the pantry is large 
enough for dining. Cost: approximately 
$10,000. ENTRANCE 
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WI\CHTON LEAMON RISLEY, ARCHITECT 


LIVING ROOM 





Harry Deten 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior wallis—2 x 4 in. studs, 16 in. o.c. 
with cement plaster on exterior; inside—interior stucco 
Interior partitions—2 x 4 in. studs, 16 in. o.c., plaster on 
grip tath. Ceilings—plaster. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 4 in., 24 in. o.c., trussed to 2 x 4 
in., 16 in. o.c., ceiling joists, covered with 5 in. 2 Perfect 
cedar shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters and leaders— 
24 in. gauge Armco galvanized iron, American Rolling Millis 
Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—metal casement, Druwhit Co. Glass— 
single strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens— 
roller with 16 gauge special bronze wire cloth, Automatic 
Tension Screen Co. 

STAIRS: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers—Douglas fir 
FLOORS: Main rooms—No. 1 common oak. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—Douglas fir covered with linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: Kitchen and bathrooms—tile, Gladding 
McBean & Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and doors—Douglas fir. Garage 
doors—white pine, Holmes Disappearing Bed Co. 
HARDWARE: Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Walls, ceilings, trim and sash— 
Sherwin-Williams Co. paint. Exterior: Wallis—2-coats 
Semolith, Super Concrete Emulsions Ltd. Roof—shingle stain 
Sash—lead and oil, W. P. Fuller & Co. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system—Sheraduct 
conduit. Switches—General Electric Co. Fixtures—specia! 
Luminiere Lighting Fixture Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerator—General Electric Co. 
Sink-—Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Crane Co 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water pipes—dgalvanized 
steel. 

HEATING: Warm air, Payne Furnace & Supply Co 
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18. HOUSE FOR LEWIS G. WIGGINS, MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 





LIVING-DINING 
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SETH H. ELY, JR., ARCHITECT 


WV hile the popularity of the one and a half story 

house is due more to its appearance than to any 
savings effected over the two-story type, it is a prac- 
tical solution where only two bedrooms are required 
on the upper floor, since the large windows in the 
gables provide adequate light and ventilation. The 
plan in this example is of interest, providing excel- 
lent separation of the main and service entrances, 4 
downstairs bedroom, and ample closet space. Cost: 
$6,000 at about 31 cents per cubic foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


(RR ATA EN ARAN PRES LN A TRIN URRERNCS 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—red cedar siding, U. S. Gypsum 
Co. rock wool insulation and rock lath. 

ROOF: Covered with 24 in. Royal red cedar shingles. 

SHEET METAL WORK: 16 oz. copper, American Brass Co. 
INSULATION: Red Top rock wool, 4 in., in walls and roof, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—double hung Andersen Frame Corp. Glass— 
Lustra, American Window Glass Co. Screens—copper mesh. 
PAINTING: Interior: Floors—Minwax Co. Sash and trim—3 
coats Dutch Boy, National Lead Co. 

ELECTRICAL WIRING: Rome Wire & Cable Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co. Refrigerator—Frigidaire Sales Corp. 

BATHROOM FIXTURES: Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
HEATING: Coal, hand fired. Radiators and valves—America" 
Radiator Co. Regulator—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator C° 
Hot water heater—Taco Heaters, Inc. 
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|), HOUSE FOR ARTHUR STEDMAN, CARMEL, CALIFORNIA 


STEDMAN & STEDMAN, ARCHITECTS 


he rather romantic appearance of this house, 


echoed in the irregular plan, does not seem 


- story : 
sat tay inappropriate in the setting. Materials are pre 
. prac- sumably local, consisting chiefly of wood and 
quired stone, and fenestration is generous. The plan 


permits all rooms to take advantage of the views, 
provides a workshop in the basement and a 
studio in a separate wing. Cost: $9,140. Cubage 
24,374 at 371% cents per cubic foot. 


excel- 


ices, a 


Cost . CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Walis—solid native stone, exposed inside 


, [ip.p and outside; remainder—O. P. frame, building paper, % 
oe 1b in. sheathing, finished with rough redwood boards. 
7 ; ROOF: Marshall Shingle Co. 1 in. split cedar shakes. 


aypsum WINDOWS: Sash—stee!l casement, Soule Stee! Co. Glass 
—single strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Co. Screens—roller type, copper mesh. 


70. _— ot iTV ‘oi oe. FLOORS: Main rooms—oak planks, V-joint. Kitchen- 

d roof, . 8x10". Sie B quality A linoleum. Bathrooms—tile, Solon & Larkin. 
WOODWORK: Shelving and cabinets—white pine and 

Glass— ).2 cedar. Doors—redwood, rough and combed. 

sh. ; 10'x1 HARDWARE: iInterior—Schiage Lock Co. Exterior— 

rrim—3 LS wrought iron, G. Silvestre. 


KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerator—General Electric 
el Ene Co. Sink—Kohler Co. 
& Mfg 1 rif] a rr BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory and toilet—Stand 
, LT hr eS ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Tub—Kohler Co. Cabinet—Halien- 
] 2 ee ee cheid & McDonald. 

verican = , ‘ BA yar Hy HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Warm air, Payne 
or Co as 17'x25' 1 + Furnace & Supply Co., gas furnace. Thermostat and day 

: and night storage type hot water heater. 
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‘Tne rapidity with which the modern house 

has eliminated its objectionable features 
is the strongest indication of a wider accept- 
ance in the future. A good case in point is 
this small house, quite as appropriate in its 
rural setting as any traditional design. Eco- 
nomical in plan, it has a living-dining room 
which can be conveniently divided when nec- 
essary, two bedrooms of adequate size, a bath 
suitable for use as a guest lavatory, and a 
studio for the owner adjoining the garage. 
It indulges in none of the conventional mod- 
ernistic clichés, such as superfluous corner 
windows, and is faced with a modest brick 
veneer. The brick is also used in an openwork 
wall which serves to emphasize the horizon- 
tality of the house. A large terrace increases 
the livability of the house and greatly im- 
proves its appearance. Cost: about $8,000. 
Cubage: 30,800, at 26 cents per cubic foot. 
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4) EN TUTTLE AND GEORGE KOSMAK, ARCHITECTS 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


TR Ra tm WN ee 
FOUNDATION: Walis—concrete biogk on 
poured footings. Cellar floor—poured con- 
crete on fill. Waterproofing—l1 coat water- 
proof cement stucco, troweled on outside 
before backfilling. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior waiis—4 in. brick 
veneer, galvanized iron clips, 1 in. air space, 
tar paper, diagonal wood sheathing, 2 x 4 in 
studs, 16 in. o.c., wood lath, 3 coats plaster 
ROOF: Covered with 20-year built-up, no 
pitch, Johns-Manville. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and lead- 
ers—16 oz. copper. 

INSULATION: Roof—6 to 8 in. rock wool 
WINDOWS: Sash—Silentite double hung, 
Curtis Companies. Screens-——bronze mesh, 
wood frames. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—white 
oak strip. Kitchen and bathrooms—tinoleum. 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and doors— 
Curtis Companies. 

PAINTING: Interior: Floor—l coat shellac. 
Sash—3 coats lead and oil. Exterior walis— 
whitewash. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION Wiring 
system—BX. Switches—toggle type. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Sink—Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Briggs Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—red brass. 

HEATING: Hot water system. Boiler and 
radiators—U. S. Radiator Corp. 
Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywel! Regu- 
lator Co. 





LIVING ROOM 
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\ .RREN CHARLES PERRY, ARCHITECT 


ye quite a long time it has been assumed that the mansard roof 


was as dead as its inventor. Such is not the case, apparently. And 
if it could always be handled as effectively as in this instance, there 
is no reason why it should be discarded. Like most California houses 
built to fit an irregular site, this one has an interesting plan. One 
enters at an intermediate level where living room, dining room, serv- 
ices, and a bedroom are located. The other bedrooms and the heater 
room are on the floor below. Under the mansard roof is a commodious 
attic, providing more than generous storage space. Cost: %9,245. 


Cubage: 27,150, at about 34 cents per cubic foot. 


LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


| a ns a 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—Dougias fir studs 
redwood rustic siding, wood tath and hardwali 
plaster, finished with white gypsum. Floor con 
struction—Douglas fir joists and rough flooring 
Ceilings—-lath and plaster, caicimined 

ROOF: Covered with asphait shingles and roll 
roofing, Johns-Manvilie. Decks—asphait and gravel 
covered with wood grid 

SHEET METAL WORK Flashing, gutters and 
leaders—16 oz. copper, Anaconda, American Grasse 
Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—principally double hung sugar 
pine, some Whitco, Vincent Whitney Co., awning 
type. Glass—single and double strength, quality A 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Screens—white pine 
frame on hangers, copper or bronze. 

STAIR: Treads and risers—ciear, plain Eastern 
oak. Stringers—Douglas fir. 

FLOORS Main rooms—Eastern oak. Kitchen 

asphait tile on siab, Thomas Moulding Co. Bath 
rooms—asphalt tile and Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. rubber flooring 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room and halis—un- 
bleached sheeting, painted. Bedrooms—walipaper 
WOODWORK: Trim, sheiving and cabinets—clear 
vertical grained Douglas fir. Doors—@-pane!l Doug- 
las fir. Garage doors—redwood. 

HARDWARE: Sargent & Co. 

PAINTING: Interior—4 coat work, enamel, Pratt 
& Lambert, Inc. Exterior—3 coats lead and oil, 
dark red, white trim, W. P. Fuller & Co. and 
General Paint Corp. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches—Arrow, 
Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co. Fixtures—A. J. Casella. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Sink—Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Al fixtures—Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co. Seat—C. F. Church Mfg. Co. 
Cabinet—Columbia Metal Box Go. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—standard cast iron. Cold 
water pipes—galvanized steel, National Tube Co 
Hot water pipes—Mueller Type L copper tubing, 
Mueller Brass Co. 

HEATING: Warm air fired with natural gas. 
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22. HOUSE FOR PROFESSOR C. J. FINNEY, COLLEGE STATION, TEXAs 
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Zismon Photos 


F conventional wood stud construction, faced with 
standard lapped siding, this small one-story 
house furnishes another example of the growing ten- 
dency of the modern house to make use of stock 
methods and materials. The plan recognizes the Texas 
climate in its careful provision for ventilation; this 
is particularly apparent in the living room, both of 
whose main walls can be opened. The added height 
given this room not only makes for greater comfort, 
but serves to create a more interesting exterior. The 
service quarters are admirably compact. Cost: $4.70. 
Cubage: 11,816, at about 40 cents per cubic foot. 





J. 


FINNEY, 


ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


ST knee nar mem wean 
STRUCTURE: Exterior watie2 x 4 in. 
studs, 1 x 10 in. yellow pine l&pped siding: 
inside—'2 in. Masonite, Masonite Corp. Floor 
construction—3 in. concrete slab. 

ROOF: Yellow pine joists, 2 x 8 in., 1 x 4 in. 
tongue and groove flooring, ‘2 in. Masonite 
covered with 3-ply Johns-Manville 80 Ib. 
felt pitch and gravel. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Fiashing and 
ducts—galvanized iron. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—'/, in. 
Masonite, Masonite Corp. Weatherstripping— 
bronze for exterior doors, Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co. 

WINDOWS: Redwood casements, bronze wire 
screens, white pine frames, Prasse! Sash & 
Door Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—tile, 
Frazier Brick Co. Bedrooms, kitchen and 
bathrooms—standard grade linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: All walis—Textane 
and paint, U. S. Gypsum Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets—white 
pine. Doors—birch. Garage doors—fir ply- 
wood on 1 x 4 in. frame. All by Prassel 
Sash & Door Co. 

HARDWARE: Chrome and black bronze 
throughout, Sargent & Co. 

PAINTING: Interior: Wallis and ceilings—3 
coats flat wall paint. Exterior walis—3 coats 
Wall Hide. All paint by Truscon Labora- 
tories. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—kKnob and tube and loom. Switches— 
Despard, Pass & Seymour. Fixtures—West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—General Electric Corp. Sink-——Kohter 
Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Shower—tile, Mosaic Tile Co. 
Cabinets—Columbia Metal Cabinet Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Cold and 
hot water pipes—copper. 

HEATING: Console gas heaters, thermostat 
control, Payne Furnace & Supply Co.; Law- 
son unit heater in bath. Hot water heater— 
Ruud Monel Metal tank, Ruud Mfg. Co. 
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23. HOUSE FoR 


LIVING ROOM 


Hedrich- Blessing Photos 
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rHOMAS H. MULLEN, EVANSTON, ILL., BERTRAND GOLDBERG, ARCHITECT 
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\ SMALL house of unusual interest, this sub 
urban residence is note worthy for its plan 
interior and exterior design, and details. The 


plan shows an admirably thought out living 
dining room, a highly compact service unit, and 


two bedrooms of generous size. The interiors are 
consistent and imaginative in their use of mats 
rials, and are well related to the all-wood ex 
terior. One of the most pleasant of the man) 
interesting features is the windew design, which 
permits the use of sash up to the ceiling lin 
Cost: 5.265. Cubage: 153,500, at 39 cents per 


cubic foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


| RR re ca am emma ge 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—clapboards, stud wali and 
plaster. Interior—'4 in. plywood, fir. Floor construction- 

(first) cinder hollow tile, concrete, oak flooring on 
sleepers; (second) oak flooring on sub-floor, wood joists 
Ceilings—Celotex, Celotex Corp. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt shingles. 

INSULATION: Outside walis, attic floor and roof—2 
layers Silvercote, Silvercote Products Corp. Weather- 
stripping—spring bronze. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood with top-hinged outswinging 
sash. Glass—double strength, quality A. Screens—wood, 
manual top-hinged. 

FLOORS: Main rooms—select quality 1 x 3 in. kiln dried 
oak. Kitchen and bathrooms—',, in. black tempered 
Masonite Corp. 

WALL COVERINGS: Main rooms—'4 in. fir plywood. 
Bathrooms—',g in. black tempered Masonite, Masonite Corp. 
WOODWORK: Doors—Rezo, M. & M. Woodworking Co. 
PAINTING: Interior: Walls—Minwax Co. Ceilings- 

casein. Floors, trim and sash—2 coats varnish over 1 
coat sealer. Exterior: Walls and sash—2 coats linseed oil. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Lavatory and toilet—Briggs 
Mfg. Co. Tub—Crane Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron, extra heavy. Water 
pipes—copper bearing galvanized iron. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Air conditioned, 
gas fired L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. furnace with blower, 
filter and humidifier. Thermostat—Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. Hot water heater—Weil McLain Co 
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24. HOUSE FOR ROSS TURNER, CHAPPAQUA, NEW YORK 


| CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


— lien ene wile : il STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—brick veneer and shingles, 

JAMES RENWICK THOMSON, ARCHITECT 2x 4 in. studs and plaster. 
ROOF: Covered with shingles. 
CHIMNEY: Brick with terra cotta lining. Damper—H. 
W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and leaders—copper- 
Gutters—wood. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and roof—4 in. rock wool, 

garage wing used to give it the close-to-the-ground appear- Johns- Manville. 

. ; ; i ‘ ‘ WINDOWS. Double hung, wood. Glass—double strength. 
ance so popular in this type. By placing the kitchen in the wing, STAIRS: Wood, stock, Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—walipaper. Bathrooms— 
7 . tile wainscot, The Pardee Tile Works. 
located maid’s room. The lack of a downstairs lavatory is com- WOODWORK: Molded wood trim and 6-panel doors, 
pensated for by the placing of the bath at the head of the stairs. ot ede b= Wiring system—BX- 
Switches—toggle. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Vapyre Stove ©° 
the two bedrooms. Cost: $9,300. Cubage: 23,000, at about 40 Cabinets—The Kitchen Maid Corp. 

. BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by Stand rd 
cents per cubic foot. Sanitary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Columbia Metal Box Co. 


A CONVENTIONAL one and a half story Colonial house with the 
the architect has been able to find space for a compact, well 


Dormers in the rear provide the needed cross ventilation for 
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FSA PREFABRICATES $930 HOMES 
FOR MISSOURI SHARECROPPERS 


Relatively a small part of the Government’s program of public construction, the work of 
the Department of Agriculture’s Farm Security Administration, FSA (formerly Resettlement 
Administration), has loomed large in importance because of its “yardstick” quality. Anti 
administration forces have been quick to publicize the high cost of fiascos like Arthurdale, 
first of the rural resettlement projects, where the completed cost of ready-cut houses soared 
because of belated alterations and additions, and the “Socialistic” nature of developments 
like the clothing worker’s Cooperative at Hightstown, N. J. Supporters of the New Deal have 
emphasized the long term advantages of FSA’s program, lauded its “Greenbelt” communi 
ties as trail blazers. Town planners and architects have found the work of the division a 
source of valuable data, have studied with interest its design techniques and cost records, 
experiments like FSA’s low cost furniture for low rent housing. (Arcu. Forum, May 1938). 
Last month in Southeast Missouri, FSA again made building news—this time with the con- 
struction of 100 four- and five-room prefabricated farm homes for the surprisingly low cost 
of $929.50 and $1,105.27 each. 
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Photos by Lee, Farm Security Administration 


Solidly built of standard materials with double floors, insulated walls and ceilings, the FSA homes measure 
24 x 24 and 24 x 36 ft., are set on short concrete piers, each contain a kitchen, combined living-dining room, 
and two or three bedrooms—no bathroom or plumbing. Assembled from lumber pre-cut by power saws in a 
central shop, the prefabricated panels which form the houses were brought to the site by motor truck, put 
together by 5-man crews at the rate of a house a day. 

The project as a whole provides new homes for 100 former sharecropper families, including a house, barn, 


food storage shed, and privy for each, set on a 55 to 65 acre tract. The total cost of these improvements 


including fencing, road building, individual wells for each family, and remodeling several old houses into 
stores, a blackmith shop, and a house for the project manager, was $205,079.14—or slightly more than $2,000 
per family. 

Captain R. B. Lord, in charge of the project, reports that most of the savings resulting from this technique 
may be traced to the opportunity it afforded to utilize a large proportion of unskilled labor, working under the 
direction of skilled carpenters, estimates that it may profitably be employed for developments of fifty or 


more houses built in an area not greater than 60 square miles. 
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5. Stacking completed panels. 





6. Complete house is delivered to site. 
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1. Laying sub-floor, 8. Double crew erecting wall panels. 


10. Hoisting gable end. ii, Fastening gable end; oversize bottom plate for nailing ceiling: 
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12, Ready for roof framing. 
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6. Placing ceiling panels of 4 x 8 ft., 1 in. insulation board. 11. Applying roof; Wood shingles on shingle-lath 





19, Interior finish; vertical boards. 


20. Interior partition and diagonal wind-bracing. 21, Fitting kitchen cabinets. 


22. Completed 4-room house and food storage shed. Total farm improvements, including roads and fences: $1,962.92. 
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LAMP EFFICIENCY 
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RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERC/AL 


PRACTICE 


The black and white lines on the chart above show how the efficiency of the various new vapom lamps compares 
with the gradual improvement of the familiar tungsten filament lamp over a thirty-year period. In this com- 
parison, Tungsten’s considerable improvement—almost 100 per cent—is dwarfed by the jump to the new Fiuorescent 
Lumiline, which has a light output almost three times that of a conventional lamp of comparable wattage. Figures, 
in terms of Lumens (light output) per Watt (current consumed), range from 1.7 for the original Edison carbon 
light, to 55.5 for the Sodium Vapor lamp and 60 to 65 for the green Fiuorescent Lumiline Lamp. 


VAPOR LAMPS 


More new and radically different electric lamps have come on the 
market in the past five years than in the preceding fifty. Despite 
continuous improvement since Edison first perfected his carbon 
light in 1879, the construction of the incandescent lamp remained 
unchanged for half a century—its fundamental form a round or 
pear-shaped bulb with a wire filament inside and a screw or prong 
base on one end. Coiled and recoiled filaments, gas filled and 
inside frosted bulbs vastly increased its efficiency, but did little to 
alter the physical characteristics which governed its use. Recent 
developments in lamp design, on the other hand, have had a con- 
siderable effect on these properties. The Lumiline lamp, the double- 
filament lamp with two intensities, and the new spotlight lamps 
with reflector and control lens built-in each call for specialized 
application in new and different ways which already have resulted 
in profound changes in lighting technique. 

More important and far-reaching than any of these, however, have 
been the changes brought about by the commercial development 
of new vapor lamps, the perfection of older types, and the more 
recent introduction of the fluorescent vapor lamps, the latter 
employing a principle hitherto unknown to lamp construction. 
Originally used principally by photographers and in industrial 
lighting, vapor lamps are now available for all kinds of industrial, 
commercial, office and residential lighting, and—especially since 
‘he development of the fluorescent type—offer several important 
dvantages over the wire filament type in appropriate applications. 
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The first advantage of the vapor lamp is lower current consump- 
tion—more light for your money; the second, light of better quality 
—approximate daylight in place of tungsten’s characteristic yellow 
hue. Add to this less heat per lumen, colored lamps infinitely more 
efficient than are possible with tungsten, and extended, low-inten 
sity sources where needed, and you have the principal reasons for 
vapor lighting’s increasing popularity. 

As the table and photographs on the next two pages indicate, 
vapor lamps are today available in a variety which is almost 
bewildering when one is accustomed to thinking of an electric lamp 
as that and no more. Far from a disadvantage, this merely demon- 
strates the extent to which these new lamps have been tailored 
to fit specific lighting needs—tasks which each thereby performs 
more efficiently than has hitherto been thought possible. It does, 
however, place upon the architect as well as his lighting consultant 
the responsibility of familiarizing himself with the various kinds of 
equipment now available and the proper application of each type. 
The choice of a source of illumination should wherever possible 
precede the design and placement of fixtures, and these, in turn, 
should be an integral part of every interior design. A general 
knowledge of available lighting equipment is therefore an essential 
part of the designer’s background, and it is this general knowledge 
—rather than more technical information—which the following 
pages are intended to provide. 

(Continued on next page, text on page 403) 
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VAPOR LAMPS—Types 
i, 


{, 350 Watt Horizontal Cooper Hewitt Lamp, low-pressure mercury 
auxiliary mounted on fixture. Industrial lighting. 2, Combination 
Cooper Hewitt Mercury Vapor and Incandescent Lamp. Indus- 
trial and commercial lighting. Both by General Electric Vapor 

Lamp Co., Hoboken, N. J. 3, Barkon Carbon Dioxide 

Lamp, Industrial Model. Color Matching. Barkon 

Frink Tube Lighting Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 









Above, High Intensity Mercury Vapor Lamps, 100, 250, 
and 400 Watts. Used alone for industrial lighting or 
together with balancing tungsten filament lamps for 
industrial, commercial and office work. Below, combina- 
tion 400 Watt mercury vapor and 3 150 Watt tungsten 
lamps in porcelain enamel reflector with diffusing globe, 
auxiliary on fixture, The Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. 


180 Watt, 10,000 lumen Fluorescent Lumiline Lamps, 18, 24, and : 
Sodium Vapor lamp and 36 in. long, 1 and 1! in. diameter. 15, 20, 
“Vacuum Flask.”’ Street and 30 Watts. Available in daylight 
and floodlighting. white, blue, green, pink, gold and red. 
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PE SIZE COLOR Lumen pvue™s = APPLICATION 























Output 
LOW-PRESSURE MERCURY 45 in. long = 275 Watts. = BLUE-WHITE 4,800 17.4 pales; et apaan 
wrogr ae Oper atror 
VAPOR TUBE LAMPS 62 in. ton 350 Watts BLUE-WHITE 6,800 19.4 : 
& 
COMBINATION LOW- Mw roy and WHITE 9.09% 15.8 Industrial Commercial and Office 
OOW ungsten ighting show windows simulates 
PRESSURE MERCURY 275W Mercury and WHITE 11.040 16-4 daylight; AC-OC operation Spat al 
VAPOR Ry pe wy 27500 Me Te sizes and curved shapes available 
(Also made to order) 600W Tun WHI 15,120 17.3 
gsten 
N DIOXIDE TUBE 15 x 28 in 250 Watts DAYLIGHT 750 3 Over -counter Commercial lighting 
CAMPS . 15 x 42 in 350 Watts DAYLIGHT 050 3 Color Matching and inspectior closely 
15 x 28 in 425 Watts DAYLIGHT 1.27 3 approximates north skylight Ac vi i 
15 x 42 in. 625 Watts DAYLIGHT 1.875 3 eration only 
HIGH INTENSITY 1% x 55% in. 100 Watts BLUE-WHITE 3,000 30 industrial Lighting, high mounting 
ery economica operation only 
a VAPOR 1% x 8 in 250 Watts BLUE-WHITE 7,5 30 
2 x 13 in 400 Watts BLUE-WHITE 16,000 4 
COMBINATION HIGH Various 280 to 1,400W WHITE so nae to 14.3 to2 Industrial, Commercial and Office : 
INTENSITY MERCURY : lighting, commercial white light. A 
VAPOR & TUNGSTEN operation only i 
SODIUM VAPOR LAMP 3 x 13% in 180 Watts YELLOW 10,000 5 Street G floodlighting; very efficient 
Te i ttix nercia nc 
LOW-PRESSURE MERCURY 1 x 18 in 15 Watts WHITE (Warm 450 30 nee ential, Office Commercial, — 
VAPOR—FLUORESCENT industrial Lighting. Color Grading an 
’ c Se 4 on Inspect: m. Most efficient low-intensity ; 
LUMILINE LAMPS 1¥2 x 18 in 15 Watts aylignt 0 n" light source so far developed, give: ' 
1% x 24 in 20 Watts “ 640 3) white light at mo extra cost ; 
2 < b é ' 
} 
1 x 36 in. 30 Watts m 700 35 
Range as above 5 W / ft. BLUE 190—105 ft 18 to 21 Decorative colored lights for com : 
= 5 W / ft. GREEN 300——350 / ft 60 to 70 mercial purposes: vastly more efficient 
- 5 W / ft. PINK 100. 120 ft 20 to 24 than colored tungsten filament lamp: 
= 5 W / ft. ono 90—105 / ft 18 to 2! Combinations for decoration and iliu 
= 5 W / ft. ED 15 ft 3 mination 
“BLACK LIGHT”’ 2 x SV in. 100 Watts Faint Used for fluorescent decorative effect: ‘ 
Purple with special paints and minerals. Other 


mercury vapor lamps used for thi 
purpose with blue cobalt filters 











NEON GLOW LAMPS Dia. ¥% in. 2 Watts RED Pilot lights and markers. Current con 
Dia. % in. 1 Watt RED sumption extremely low 
Dia. 5% in V> Watt RED 
Dia. 3% in. .| Watt RED 








LOW PRESSURE HIGH VOLTAGE 
LUMINOUS TUBING: : 





















NEON Dia. 8-35 MM. 12—30W/ ft. RED 4\.—270 / ft 9to ll Signs and Displays; Decoration. Neon 
Common Sizes 1, ! cy - also used with various types of mercury : 
MERCURY VAPOR 9 to 15 MM. Ya—25 W : ft. BLUE 2%2—125 / tt >to & vapor lamps to produce white light ; 

with colored tube “ Y»—25 W / ft. ao 1W— 75 / ft 3 and for airport markers 

HELIUM “ Voa—12 W / ft. L 3 6 ft Vy 
neem tose Dia. 8-35 MM. 2—25 W / ft. =, 15—750 / ft 30 to 35 Commercial and Residential Lighting ) 
“ Yo—25 W / ft. pPron. 15—750 / ft. 30 to 35 . 
Dia. 8-35 MM. 12—25 W / ft. BLUE 10—500 / ft. 20 to 25 Signs and Displays; Decoration. Pink ' 
os V,—25 W / ft. GREEN 22—1,125 / ft 45 to 60 and Green tubes and other colors com ; 
© Va—25 W / ft. ORCHID 10—500 / ft 20 to 25 _—ibined to produce white light for light ! 
- Vo>—25 W / ft. YELLOW 9—500 / ft 18 to 20 ing ' 
7 ,—25 W / ft. PINK 7'%4.—375 / ft. 15 to 20 ' 
' 
: 





NEON, FLUORESCENT Dia. 8-35 MM. %—10 W/ ft. GOLD 6—160 / ft. 12 to 16 
TUBING “ (210 W / ft. SALMON 6—160 / ft. 12 to 16 
to 16 





* L. P. W.: Lumens per Watt. 


















f - 
a Watt “Black Light” Four Neon Glow Lamps, Triple, 20 MM Fluorescent Tubing, 9 ft. sections, used for general 
5, 20, it used to illuminate used where a marker or illumination. This stofe installation has tubing over each counter, 
light, verwise invisible fiuo- signal of low current con- which burns about 17.5 watts per foot and gives 12 foot-candies at 
red. cent decorations. sumption is needed. the counter-top. Courtesy, Acme Electric and Mfg. Co., Cuba, N. Y. 
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VAPOR LAMPS: Application 


OFFICES AND SCHOOLROOMS. top to bottom: 1. Drafting 
Room, Artmetal Mercurylites containing one 250 watt 
high intensity mercury and two 200 watt Mazda lamps, 
30 foot-candles; 2. classroom, Miller Cavalier units, one 
250 watt high intensity mercury and one 500 watt Mazda 
lamp: 7. office, double row of 20 watt, 24 x 1! in. 
Fluorescent Lumiline Lamps on Curtistrip. 
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INDUSTRIAL. left to right: 1. 400 watt high intensity mercury vapor lamps ip 
Miller R. L. M. reflectors 12 ft. from floor, 13 x 15 ft. spacing, 30 foot-candies 
2. Westinghouse combination high intensity mercury vapor and Mazda units 
21 foot-candiles; 3. alternate rows 400 watt high intensity mercury vapor and 
750 watt Mazda lamps in Benjamin spun aluminum reflectors 41 ft. from floor 
20 foot-candiles; 4. alternate rows 400 watt high intensity mercury and 500 
watt Mazda lamps in Wheeler refiectors. 


COMMERCIAL. above, left: Special ceiling fixture employing Fluorescent Lumiline 
Lamps; right, above same lamps used for shelf lighting; below, for counter 
lighting. Low temperature operation fits these lamps to the latter two jobs. 


RESIDENTIAL: The Fluorescent Lumiline Lamp is the first vapor lamp especially 
adapted to residential use. The installations above suggest only two of the 
many residentia! applications of the lamp, which may also be used for 9¢ neral 
lighting. Photos, courtesy General Electric Company. 
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yarpoOR LAMP TECHNOLOGY 


Properly known as “gaseous discharge tubes,” vapor lamps employ gases or metallic 
to produce light. Normally, gases are non-conductors. Under the action of 


vap 

ion » agents, however, gases will conduct electricity. Such agents have the 
pow of acting on the neutral gas molecules and breaking them into negative 
and positive charged particles, or ions. When a voltage is impressed across a tube 


containing a gas sufficiently ionized, the ions will move: the negative ions tow ard 
the positive end of the tube, and the positive ions toward the negative end. When 


this happens, the tube is said to be conducting electrical current. 


Light Production 


The conduction of an electrical current through a gas results in the production of 
radiation. The degree to which this radiation is visible and its color depend upon 
the gas or vapor employed and the pressure of the gas in the tube. In contrast to 
the continuous spectrum of incandescent tungsten, the spectrum of the radiation 
from a gaseous discharge is composed of lines or bands. The number of lines and 
their distribution on the color scale vary with the gas or vapor used, and their 
relative brightness throughout the spectrum gives rise to the particular color of 
the discharge. The distribution of energy of the mercury-vapor discharge is such that 
the discharge appears bluish-white. Similarly, the characteristic color of the neon 
gas discharge is red; of helium gas, pinkish white; and sodium vapor, yellow. 
Carbon dioxide and other complex gases or vapors produce many more lines 
and bands than simple gases, and therefore approach more nearly a continuous 
spectrum. Mercury and sodium vapor, which produce more light from a given 
current than does tungsten, are highly efficient light sources. 

Besides visible radiation, electrical discharges in gases and vapors produce radia- 
tion which is invisible. All produce more or less infra-red, or radiant heat, as does 
incandescent tungsten, but a smaller proportion. Some produce ultra-violet. Mercury 
vapor, with its visible radiation concentrated at the violet end of the spectrum, 
radiates a great deal of ultra-violet. 

In the new fluorescent mercury vapor lamp this ultra-violet radiation is converted 
into visible light through the action of a coating of fluorescent powder on the inside 
of the tube. Such powders, or “phosphors,” have the property of converting invis- 
ible radiation in the ultra-violet portion of the spectrum into visible light of various 
wavelengths, and by utilizing energy which would otherwise be wasted, produce a 
light source of unusually high efficiency. 

The various phosphors used in fluorescent lamps emit light of differing characteristic 
colors in the form of broad band spectra. Single phosphors producing their own 
characteristic spectral colors are employed in the five colored lamps, green being 
the most efficient. For white and daylight specially selected phosphors are mixed 
in proper proportions to produce a more nearly continuous spectrum. In order to 
produce a full scale of colors, additional color coats of non-fluorescent material 
are used in some of the lamps. The colored fluorescent lamps, notably the green, 
are vastly more efficient than most sources of colored light formerly employed. 


Operation 


The ionizing agents used in gaseous discharge tubes are commonly either hot sur- 
faces, intense electrical fields in the gas, or intense electrical fields at the cathode 
(negative end). After the discharge has been initiated, however, another agent comes 
into play, the collision of the rapidly moving positive and negative ions with the 
neutral molecules of the gas or vapor results in the production of more ions. Thus 
it is a characteristic of gaseous discharge tubes to decrease in resistance as the flow 
of current through the tube increases. If the lamps are operated without ballast, 
the current will increase and the resistance decrease to a point where the tube, 
if this is unchecked, will be destroyed. In order to provide one of the above means 
for initiating the discharge and to prevent an excessive increase in the flow of cur- 
rent after the discharge has begun, it is therefore necessary that vapor lamps be 
equipped with suitable current-regulating devices, or auxiliaries. In the case of the 
fluorescent lamps, pre-heating of the electrodes is employed for starting, and the 
lamp operates at a low voltage. With these lamps auxiliary equipment is therefore 
quite simple and takes up little space. For Cooper Hewitt and high intensity mer- 
cury vapor lamps more bulky equipment is employed. This is also true of neon 
ind mercury vapor tubing, which—because of the high voltage required by small 
tubing—should have transformers as close to the tube-end as possible. Carbon 
lioxide, owing to special operating characteristics, requires an even more com- 
plicated auxiliary of special design. 
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Direct ceiling fixture for 36 x 1 in. Fluorescent 
Lumiline Lamp. Extended surface of tow brightness 
permits use of lamp exposed. Gruber Bros., New 
York, N. Y. 





Left, Special large diameter (6 ft.) direct-indirect 
luminaire’ for banking room. Combined low-pressure 
mercury and tungsten: two 500 watt U-shaped tubes 
and 24 75 watt incandescent lamps. 16 foot-candies 
at 3 watts per square foot. Barkon Frink Tube 
Lighting Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. Right, Direct 
luminaire using 4 15 watt 18 x ll in. Fluorescent 
Lumiline Lamps; Gruber Bros. 
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Indirect luminaire for office and schoolroom lighting. 
Curved low-pressure mercury vapor tube surrounds 
incandescent lamp. Available in various sizes. Barkon 
Frink Tube Lighting Corp. 





Left, decorative fluorescent mercury vapor tubing at 
New York World’s Fair 1939. Claude Neon Lights, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Right, Typical Luminous Tube 
Transformer, may be recessed in wall; Jefferson 
Electric Co., Bellwood, Ill. 
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SPECIAL PURPOSE LAMPS 


Quartz Mercury-Vapor Arc The fact that S good part the 


radiation from a mercury vap« + dis. 

n sity Me cu 2 . I i i 
High Inter ercury, 250 W charge lies in the ultra-viole: has 
High Intensity Mercury, 400 W. led to their use for purposes ther 
han illumination—mo ‘ 
lei cae ieee the l me st notab vy, in 
medicine. From the several sp: tra. 


zde lig mo. T » S. . . 
Mazda Sunlight Lamp, Type S-2 graphs at the left it will be seen that 


Mazda CX Lamp ‘ , all mercury vapor lamps emit ome 


ultra-violet, but only e 
Sunlight and Skylight ‘ nly those com- 
(Midday Midsummer) posed of special glass—the “un- 


TRANSAASSION OF SPECIAL BAB Gi ’ lamps—reach the region effective jn 
ative Cav tetas : 
crrcctiveanwess | 


Panarad 5 rive vest tanning the skin. Besides their use as 
: sunlamps, special tubes with 80 per cent of their radiation in the 

wavelength band at 2537 A° have recently been introduced for 

sterilizing purposes and to prevent the growth of mold on 

eumaneme Gnevetes) stored meat. Eight such lamps, which burn very little current, 


are shown above in an operating room, used to sterilize the air, 


WHITE LIGHT AND APPROXIMATE DAYLIGHT 


The characteristic bluish-white color of the mercury vapor discharge, while said to be of 
some advantage in industry and ideal for photographs made with ordinary blue-sensi- 
tive film, is generally considered inadequate for all-purpose lighting. In order to pro- 
duce a more satisfactory white light the yellow-white light from tungsten lamps is 
usually employed to compensate for mercury vapor’s lack of red. Such combina- 
tions give a light somewhat colder than that from ordinary incandescent lamps, and 


ENERGY 


nearer to daylight in color. This light has the advantage of mixing more readily with 
daylight when one is used to help out the other. Daylight itself varies in color from 
the yellow-white of afternoon sunlight to the blue-white of north skylight. This differ- 
ence, in terms of relative energy in various wavelengths, is shown in chart “A” at the 





left.* The extent to which various near-white sources of artificial light depart from this 
standard is shown in the several charts below. By comparing the difference between 
sunlight and skylight (the shaded area on chart “A”) with the differences between the 
various light sources and daylight (shaded on charts 1, 2, etc.) , an idea of the relative 
importance of these differences may be obtained. In the bar chart at the right, below, 
the relative efficiency of the various light sources is compared. 


ENERGY 


An important precaution which must be observed in comparing the data in the various 
charts is to remember that pigments represent broad bands on the wavelength scale. 


RELATIVE 


For this reason, it is more important that the sum of energy for wavelength bands 
about 500 Angstrom units or more in width should correspond with the same band in 
daylight than that the daylight and light source curves should exactly correspond. 
Similarly, the total energy distribution for the 

whole scale determines the overall color of the Seen es Greene, ANAND: GUE NEEM 
light, and where color matching is not involved, eS 

it is sufficient that the totals for each half of the ': ©"en Dioxide Lamp: 3 

spectrum should match. On this basis curve 3 ES 

is considerably better than curve 4, although 2- Tungsten Lamp & Color Filter: 1.3 to 3.9 


the latter shows lower peaks, due to the latter’s [xRRRIOOS) 


lack of blue and violet and its overemphasis of 3. Low-Pressure Mercury G Tungsten: 11.8 to |7 


the highly visible yellow-green. The method of 


comparison used is throughout extremely critical, 4, High-Iintensity Mercury G Tungsten: 14.3 to? 


and all of the sources shown, except high- oo See 


2. Tungsten Lamp and Color Filter intensity mercury, are fairly close to daylight. 5 Fjuorescent Lamp or Tubing: 30 to 35 





*The skylight curve is for an overcast sky; clear skies are often considerably more blue. 
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3. Comb. Low-Pressure Mercury G Tungsten 4, Comb. High-Intensity Mercury G Tungsten 5. Fluorescent Lumiline Lamp 
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Meranonrncais of Government’s hous- 
ing program under Public Works Adminis- 
tration and U. S. Housing Authority has 
been marked by a shift in emphasis 

from low costs to low rents. Significant 
sign that the field is once again being 
reversed came last month as USHA an- 
nounced that its most advanced project, 
Red Hook Houses in New York City, 
would cost $4 million less than the $16 
million earmarked for it, that cost per 
room in that project would be $911, 
excluding land, demolition and other non- 
dwelling facilities. 

Computed on the basis defined by the 
U.S. Housing Act, that cost scotches the 
prediction that public housing could not 

provided in New York City within the 
\ct’s $1,250 per room limit. Also, it is 29 
er cent less than the $1,289 cost per 

om of the pioneering PWA Williams- 
irg project. (Note of piquant interest 
s that if 33 PWA projects, housing 14,122 

unilies, had all cost 29 per cent less, 5,800 
dditional families could have been re- 
oused for the same cost.) 


VU Architect Alfred Easton Poor 


A LESSON IN COST REDUCTION 


is taught by New York’s Red Hook Houses. Architect Poor and associates 


subtract $4 million from $16 million, move toward low cost housing. 


Significantly, the estimate of Red Hook’s 
cost came just before USHA celebrated 
its first anniversary on November 1. In its 
year of existence, the Authority has ear- 
marked over $600 million for low cost 
housing and slum clearance by local 
authorities, is only $50 million from the 
bottom of its pocket.* While Red Hook’s 
cost estimate makes necessary a revalua- 
tion of what the public will get for this 
money, USHA and local authorities have 
some way to go before making a sizable 
dent in the demand for low cost housing 
—a demand measured by the fact that 
one-third of the Nation averages less than 
$500 of earnings per year. Thus, if sub- 
sidies, both Federal and local, are to be 
held within the people’s capacity to pay, 
costs are due for a further and substantial 
downward revision. 





* While the U. S. Housing Act of September, 
1937, as amended in June 1938, permits the 
USHA to lend up to $800 million, its $28 mil- 
lion limitation on the total of annual contri- 
bution contracts, in effect, reduces the former 
figure to $650 million. 


For the $12 million the New York City 
Housing Authority plans to spend on Red 
Hook, it will get 10,6564 rooms costing 
an average of $1,150 after land, demolli 
tion, and non-dwelling costs have been 
added (see statistics, p. 408). Those rooms 
will house 2,593 families in 25 buildings 


Land. First move toward low costs was 
made when the New York City Housing 
Authority obeyed the houser’s apothegm 
about low cost housing and high cost 
land. Early in 1938 it acquired through 
condemnation 40 acres in the “Red Hook” 
section of southern Brooklyn at a_ cost 
surprisingly low for the New York area 
Due primarily to its poor subsurface con 
ditions, it was purchased for $1.40 per sq 
ft.—ten cents below the maximum author 
ized by the U. S. Housing Act. Demolition 
also was inexpensive, as there were only 
346 substandard residential buildings and 
small industrial plants on the tract. They 
were demolished at $28,590 plus salvage 

Most important money-saving pro 
cedures, however, are not evident on the 
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surface, but are reflected in the project’s 
bids. Prequalified 
were requested to figure on the superstruc- 


construction bidders 
ture construction as a whole and also on 


individual (and almost equal in 


phases of the whole. This 


seven 
dollar value) 
permitted the housing authority to ac- 
cept one over-all bid or a combination of 
bids from the various contractors, which- 
was The alternative 
the cheaper when bids, 


less. former 


ever 
proved twelve 
varying not more than 10 per cent, were 
submitted. bid, $7,243,000, came 


from the George A. Fuller Co., which beat 


Lowest 


out its closest competitor by less than 
$50,000. On the basis of that bid the cost 
estimate dropped from the earmarked 
$16 million to about $12 million. 


Architects. Back of this radical reduction 
was first and foremost the work of Chief 
Architect Alfred Easton Poor and Asso- 
ciates Dominick, Hohauser, Litchfield, 
McCarthy, Moscowitz, Robin and See. 
Comprising the Red Hook Houses As- 
sociated Architects, these men were com- 
missioned as a result of a_ city-wide 
competition. Theirs was the task of de- 
signing apartment buildings that would 
toe four different marks at the same time: 
1) provisions of the U. S. Housing Act, 
2) requirements established by USHA, 
3) New York State’s Multiple Dwelling 
Law and 4) the City’s building code. 
Essential to the work Red Hook archi- 
tects have done was their organization in 
a business-like manner. Responsible for 
the general conception of Red Hook’s plan 
and design was 39-year-old Chief Archi- 
tect Poor. He dealt with both Federal 
and local housing authorities and directed 
and coordinated the activities of his asso- 
ciates who were divided into four com- 
mittees. The first chairmanned by Architect 
William F. Dominick, designed the general 
site plan, its landscaping and the layout 
of apartment units. The design committee 
under Electus D. Litchfield respon- 
sible for the design of all 
Supervision of specifications and coordi- 
nation of all phases of planning, designing 
and engineering was handled by William 
I. Hohauser. And last, the task of filing 
plans (386 different blueprints) and the 
handling of examiners’ objections went to 
W. T. McCarthy. Back of these architects 
was Head Draftsman Carl A. Vollmer, 
his 65 assistants and the engineers, all of 
whose drafting was done in the architects’ 


was 
elevations. 


office. 

Economies. First major decision of the 
architect corps was to build Red Hook 
to a height of six stories and provide it 
with elevators. The architects studied the 
problem, proved that six-story elevator 
units were the cheapest per room for the 
particular site, which required pile founda- 
erected lower buildings 
more expense by 


tions. To have 
would have entailed 
virtue of increased land, foundations, base- 
and roof, and the in- 


ments, corridors 
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creased land would have cut 
down recreation areas, light and ventila- 
tion. To have gone higher would have 
required that each unit of the project be 
supplied with a second exit. Thus, the six- 
story apartment proved to be a happy 
medium, both functionally and in dollars 
and cents. It further decided that 
these buildings be fireproof, wall-bearing 
structures with reenforced concrete in- 
terior columns and girders and reenforced 
concrete one-way slabs. 

Then came floor plans. That each suc- 
cessive preliminary sketch was an improve- 
ment in room size and arrangement is 
readily seen in the three plans reproduced 
on these pages. Study of the plans will 
show that these and other changes were 
also economical. Minimum ceiling heights 
and small floor areas made for low cubage 
per room. And, the average gross area 
per full and half room was held to 169.89 
sq. ft. 

More economical, however, were the 
changes in the project’s details and specifi- 
cations made by Architect Poor and his 
associates with an assist by the New York 
City Housing Authority. While it is im- 
possible to calculate the saving produced 
by each and every item, the few that have 
been estimated (totaling $522,684) bear 
examination: 

Omission of all but one closet door in 
ach apartment (see detail drawing, page 
DMs chdsbevdeesedhaesekackual $118,400 

(Continued on page 408) 
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Louis H. Dreyer 


Preliminary sketches of a typical apartment 
section (above) trace improvements made 
in Red Hook’s planning. Note elimination 
of waste space in final floor plan (right). 
Gross area per room went from 221 sq. ft: 
to 178 to 172. 
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Typical of Red Hook's 25 apartment buildings is the one above. 
Variation of their shapes (see bird's-eye, opposite) was ob- 
tained by different combinations of three basic “cross” plans. 


Cost-reducing details (left) include 1. Raised tub in bathroom 
kept waste pipe above floor slab. Thin plaster partition re- 
placed customary masonry wall as plumbing stack housing. 
Combined saving: $48,000. 2. Unmortised doors and simple 
hardware reduced costs by $20,000. 3. Wall brackets, stream- 
lined to discourage coat-hanging and containing switch and 
convenience outlet, cost $36,000 less than ceiling outlets and 
wall switches. 4. U-shaped brackets replaced wood ground and 
base of plaster partitions. Cost reduction: $15,000. 5. A bull- 
nose finished off all kitchen entrances, saving $51,000. 6. Cur- 
tains on this hanger replaced closet doors, saved $118,400. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


LL a 
FOUNDATIONS: 9,236 uncased, cast-in-place, 14 in. diameter cylin- 
drical straight shaft piles of 2,000 Ib. concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walis for two lower tiers are solid brick 12 in.: 
for the 4 upper tiers the wall section is 4 in. face brick with 8 in. back-up 
tile header courses every 6th course. Parapet walls above roof are solid 
brick 12 in. thick. Floors—reenforced concrete slab and beam type. Ceil- 
ings—smooth concrete finish with casein paint. Interior partitions- 
generally 2 in. thick solid plaster on steel channels and wire lath. 
ROOF: The structural slab is covered with insulating material and 5-ply 
built-up asphalt felt and gravel roofing, 20-year guarantee. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement. Glass—double strength, quality B. 
ELEVATORS: Automatic push button elevators, stopping only at Ist, 
3rd and Sth floors. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Asphalt tile % in. thick, 9 x 9 in. square in 
housing portion. 

WALL COVERINGS: Salt-glazed 5 x 12 in., terra cotta tiles in stair 
and elevator hal's. 

WOOD AND METAL TRIM: Generally pressed steel 16 gauge combina- 
tion trim and buck. Interior cdoors—wood, 2-panel. 

PLUMBING: Soil, waste and vent pipes—extra heavy cast iron and 
galvanized wrought iron. Hot and cold water pipes—85 per cent brass 
Steel hot water tank and hot water circulating pumps. Toilet fixtures— 
vitreous china; iron enamel lavatories and bathtubs. Kitchen equi; 
ment—range, iron enamel combination sink and tub. 

HEATING: Two pipe vacuum return; oil burner for No. 6 oil. Radia- 
tors—cast iron. Hot water heater—steam heated storage type. 
INCINERATOR: Every apartment served by incinerator at each floor 
in the public hall. 
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(Continued from page 406) 


construction, 


Wall 


stone concrete slabs, 


bearing one-way 
reenforced concrete 
instead of 
..8 90,000 


girders and interior columns 
steel skeleton frame. 
Omission of elevator stops in cellar, 
2nd, 4th and 6th floors .% 84,500 
Omission of doors and bucks at kitchens 
(see detail) ..... % 51,000 
Dead roofs, omission of fill and 
reduction of parapet height... ..% 45,500 
Substitution of special side brackets for 
ceiling outlet and wall switch in bedrooms 
detail)... wares .8 36,000 
Metal lath and steel channel partitions 
around plumbing stacks instead of ma- 
sonry partitions................8 36,000 
Rim lock hardware and half-faced butts 
in lieu of mortised locks and regular butts 
(see detail) ee .& 20,000 
Metal base for plaster partitions in lieu 
of the usual wood ground and base (see 
detail) % 15,000 
New method of plumbing installation; 
tub raised permitting drain pipe to clear 
slab floor (see detail) ..........% 12,000 
Use of 38 in. radiators in corners of 
rooms instead of low radiators under win- 
dows ine Sechaees ..8 10,000 
Use of strip windows at stair halls in- 
stead of regular windows and brick span- 
drels $284 
Following the evolvement of those items 
of economy into the $4 million reduction 
in the expected total cost of Red Hook, 
Chairman Alfred Rheinstein of the New 
York City Housing Authority gave his 
three reasons why costs were reduced, and 
thus pointed out that money-saving ef- 
forts have not stopped with the designers. 
favorable market conditions, 


level 


(see 


Reasons: 1) 
2) unusual cooperation of the building 
industry and 8) careful planning. 

In point No. 1 chance played its part. 
Competition for business has been keen, 
and consequently bids have been lowered. 
Also, building material prices have re- 
mained low. When cost of the project was 
originally estimated, there was a general 
expectation that increased spring building 
activity would be followed by a rise in 
building costs. (It was logical, therefore, 
for USHA to put a little padding in its 
estimates.) But the contrary has proved 
true. 

Less a matter of chance, more a matter 
of forethought, are Chairman Rheinstein’s 
points two and three: 


Industria! Cooperation. Significant has been 
the cooperation given Red Hook’s de- 
velopment by several sections of the build- 
ing industry—cooperation coaxed largely 
by Rheinstein. Although new as a housing 
official (he took office in January, 1938) , 
practical-minded Rheinstein is no novice 
at building. But, to supplement personal 
experience, he surveyed a number of con- 
tractors who had had experience in Federal 
construction, asked them to list the diffi- 
culties they had encountered. 
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Principals in Red Hook’s cost reduction are (reading clockwise): Architects Jacob 
Moskowitz, William |. Hohauser, William F. Dominick, Alfred Easton Poor, Edwin | 
Robin, W. T. McCarthy, Electus D. Litchfield and Edmund T. See. 


Pet peeve of these builders proved to 
be Government’s many and rigid inspec- 
tions. They frequently upped their bids to 
cover the possibility that some element 
of construction, although not carefully 
specified, would not please the inspectors; 
would therefore require reconstruction. To 
block such occurrences at Red Hook, he 
worked out a double-barrelled preventive 
by 1) combining the inspections required 
by the city and the housing authority and 
2) establishing rigid but reasonable toler- 
ances, clearly defining the maximum dis- 
crepancies permissible in all construction 
details. 

Additional evidence of cooperation was 
Labor’s agreement neither to stop work 
nor to demand increased wages during the 
construction of public housing projects 
(Arcu. Forum, Aug. 1938, p. 159). This 
meant that contractors would not need to 
include in their bids a safety factor (as 
high as 15 per cent) covering the possi- 
bility of expensive strikes and wage boosts. 


STATISTICS—RED HOOK HOUSES 


NUMBER: 
Apartment buildings 
Store buildings .... 
Community building 
Nursery 


room apartments 
room apartments .. 
room apartments 
room apartments 
room apartments 


Total full rooms 


Total full G 2 rooms ... 


AREA: 

Land (39.75 acres) 

Apartment buildings 
GROSS COVERAGE 


1,732,539 sq. ft. 
305,122 sa. ft. 
17.5% 


AR C H 


Careful Planning. In addition to the work of 
the architects, a factor that logically fall 
under planning is construction procedur 
And largely responsible for its efficienc) 
are again Chairman Rheinstein and his 
staff of technicians headed by Allan § 
Harrison. Profiting by PWA’s local hous. 
ing experience in building the Williams. 
burg project, they devised a time schedule 
for the progressive construction of Red 
Hook’s 25 apartment buildings. Advan 
tages claimed are that, with the exception 
of one unit, all plastering will be done ir 
plastering weather, thus obviating the 
necessity of temporary heat; that fewer 
workmen will be required. 

From the management standpoint pro 
gressive construction is also helpful. If all 
units were completed simultaneously, bed 
lam would result in the mass renting and 
tenanting operations. According to present 
schedules, seven structures will be read) 
for occupancy by June 1939; the remain- 
ing eighteen in late summer and early fall 


VOLUME: 
Apartment buildings 
Other buildings 


18,606,877 cu. ft 


19,271,432 cu. ft 


Per Room 
$170.1 


Total 
$1,813,497 
28,590 2.68 
255,000 23.93 
158,888 14.9 
118,681 11.14 
100,912 9.46 
396,500 37.2 
8,427,809 790.79 
965,800 90.63 


Demolition 


Other site preparation 
Landscaping 

Other site improvement 
Non-dwelling buildings 
Dwelling facilities} 


$12,265,677 
#Preliminary estimates. 
*Excludes city land donated to project 
sq. ft. at 53 cents per sq. ft., or $139,662 
tIncludes superstructure base bid, four 
elevators, refrigerators, ranges, hardware, boilers 


fixtures, shades, medicine cabinets, and ‘anks 
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BIG STEEL TURNS REALTOR 


sells $7 million of surplus properties, tries to sell $43 
million more. A glimpse of the reasons and methods. 


W uns lending institutions scratch their 
corporate heads over the problem of what 
to do with surplus real estate holdings, 
1". S. Steel Corp., one of the Nation’s rank- 
‘ng landlords, has made up its mind— 
to sell. What is more, it is selling; month 
ago, its sales pad showed some $7,000,000 
of sales made, about $43,000,000 to go. 

Since million dollar real estate trans- 
actions are not every-day occurrences, 
U. S. Steel’s experience is notable. What 
properties it is selling and why and how 
are subjects worth examination. 


What. Last year the Corporation listed 
$2,531,793,120 of gross fixed property on 
its balance sheet; and most of it was es- 
sential to the company’s operation. But a 
sizable chunk, some $50,000,000, was not. 
Relocation and changes in procedure left 
Big Steel with many surplus properties. 

To wit: when Scully Steel Products Co., 
a subsidiary, decided it must have new 
warehouses in place of its present plant at 
Newark, N. J., U. S. Steel’s list of surplus 
properties grew by three warehouses, a 
garage, a power plant, and 72 acres. Again, 
when advent of the automobile made it 
unnecessary to provide employes with 
housing and community facilities, Gary 
Land Co., another subsidiary, presented its 
parent with 2,914 acres of useless proper- 
ties. Similiarly, the Corporation has ac- 
quired such odds and ends as shipyards, 
fields, houses, islands, 
timberlands, and farms. 

Throughout the Depression, the con- 
glomeration grew until three years ago 50 
cities in twenty States were represented— 
from Massachusetts to Oregon, from 
Minnesota to Louisiana. At that time, 
U.S. Steel found itself with about 1,000 
tracts of land totaling some 900,000 acres 
and no use for any of them. 


club houses, oil 


Why. U.S. Steel also found itself with the 
problem of what to do with these useless 
properties. To hold or to sell was the 
question. Since chances were slim that any 
of them would again be called into service, 
there was only one good reason to hold— 
anticipation of a better real estate market. 
But, a look at yearly operating statements 
showed that carrying charges on these 
properties (taxes, insurance, maintenance, 
dep eciation, et al.) would in ten years 
wipe out the average differential between 
then current prices and prices which might 
be obtained in the best possible market. 
Made in the depths of Depression, its de- 
Cision to sell indicates that U. S. Steel 
does not anticipate the best of real estate 
mo-kets during the next five years. 
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How. In January 1936 the sales campaign 
got under way. To handle the task, special 
real estate divisions were created by all 
land-owning subsidiaries. A coordinating 
office in Chicago accumulated facts and 
figures on all the properties, organized 
them. 

Then came the problem of how to pre- 
sent this material to potential buyers in 
the most effective, least expensive way. 
Widely scattered and adaptable only to 
particular uses, the properties would not 
appeal to the general public. Possibility of 
newspaper and magazine advertising was 
therefore discarded in favor of direct mail- 
ing. To this end and with the aid of out- 
side realty experts, Big Steel divided its 
surplus properties geographically into four 
sections, herded all the pertinent facts 
and figures into four descriptive brochures, 
sent them to a long list of likely pur- 
chasers. 

But results were not satisfying. To 
better them, the brochures were subdi- 
vided, the larger properties being covered 
in individual leaflets. It was felt that a 
prospective buyer in Waukegan, for in- 
stance, was distracted by the offering of 
properties not in his immediate neighbor- 
hood. So a list of cities wherein Steel had 
properties for sale was sent with a form 
letter to directors of all important rail- 
roads, public utilities, manufacturers and 
to other business bigwigs. Seven per cent 


of this mailing produced inquiries —a 
goodly return in of the fact that 
the offered properties were of limited ap 


view 


peal and that most such purchases are 
made only once in a lifetime. 

In response to these inquiries went de 
tailed descriptions of properties in the in 
quirers’ localities. Since studies were made 
of prospects’ requirements, data are sent 
only on those properties which are par 
ticularly suited. Example 
metropolitan New York and New Jersey 


to those in the 


area specifically interested in large indus 
trial properties was sent the folder whose 
inside pages are reproduced below. Its 
front cover is a map locating the property 
amid an abundance of transportation fa 
cilities; its rear cover carries six photo 
graphs, highlighting the warehouses inside 
and out. 

That the Corporation is willing to sub 
divide at least some of its tracts, and thus 
attract smaller purchasers, is indicated by 
the fact that to date about 1,800 individ 


ual sales have been made, while at the 
beginning of the campaign only 1,000 
tracts were listed. Most of these trans 


actions have been consummated by local 


real estate agents and have been on a 
cash-on-the-line basis. A few have involved 
renting; a few, installment buying. Some 
rental contracts made 
provide that, if and when the property is 
purchased, all previous rental payments 
will be deducted from the purchase price 

Despite the campaign’s success, it still 
has a long way to go. But future success 
will be one of leaps and bounds if U. 5. 


Steel can negotiate more sales like the two 


have been which 


of which it is particularly proud: a whole 
Canadian subsidiary for $3,000,000 and a 
long-pending deal with the city of Milwau 


kee for $2,000,000 more. 


ECONOMIC INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT FACTORS 
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DESCRIPTION OF BUILDINGS 
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Center spread of a four page leaflet describes Scully Steel Products Co.’s former ware- 
houses with words and a bird’s-eye view. Land and buildings shown are currently 
assessed at over $700,000 and, according to U. S. Steel Corp., are “priced to sell.” 
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MBA’S SILVER JUBILEE 


attracts 1,192 delegates. Swing to FHA, return 
to farm mortgages mark Chicago convention. 


Twenty-five years ago, when Government was not in the mor 
; gage business (or any other business) and when loans bor 
New President Samuel M. Waters ~ . , , 
ts @ Genenrentiun, & teauite Gee- See terest as high as 10 per cent, a handful of men organized +), 
simist, a farm mortgage enthusiast a, — te Farm Mortgage Bankers Association. Last month this associs 

tion, renamed the Mortgage Bankers Association when 
membership shifted predominantly to urban mortgage busines 
convened at Chicago’s Drake Hotel to celebrate its silver jubile 
spent three days reviewing its past, outlining its future. 

Most important event was the address of FHAdministrator Stewar 
McDonald—not because he spoke, but because he was invited to speak 
For two years MBA has been anti-FHA, and McDonald’s invitation was 
indicative of the complete capitulation which has recently taken place. Chief 
FHA question now remaining in the minds of mortgage bankers is how muc} 
they stand to make on Government-insured loans. None of them knows 
what the average loan’s life will be (smart convention money guessed twelve 
to fifteen years) nor what it will cost to service the average loan. 

Not since Government entered the business, has MBA spent so much 
time in the discussion of farm mortgages. Exemplary were the convention's 
Bespectacled Frank C. Wapies, special Farm Mortgage Conference, election of Farm Mortgagees Samuel M 
MBA's sole vice presicent, has not Waters and Frank C. Waples as president and vice president and the state- 
ee ee eee ment of Retiring President A. D. Fraser: “Farm mortgages . . . can profit 
ably employ at least $250 million of new funds. . . . American farming is 
now completing another economic cycle which began with the fall in land 
values in 1921. ... It is coming back.” 

Equally optimistic was the convention’s general tone. Reasons: 1) home 
building, prime producer of MBA’s bread and butter, is leading industrial 
recovery, will, according to Speaker McDonald, total 350,000 units by year- 
end, as compared with 50,000 units in 1933 and 1934, 2) insurance compan) 
holdings of farm mortgages are again on the up-grade, 3) increased mem- 
bership (575) is affording MBA a firmer, more influential footing as the 
Nation’s No. 3 banking association, outranked by only the American 
Bankers Assn. and the Investment Bankers Assn. 

Reason three, however, may also carry with it an additional problem. 
Thus, impending is the usual division of any such group into two factions: 
those who advocate an association powerful in numbers and those who 
Fisherman by hobby, congenial want a limited membership, powerful in prestige. This and other sentiments 


George H. Patterson continues as : s x ; 
MBA’s secretary and treasurer. will have a year to crystallize before MBA’s next convention at Detroit. 


Ringleader of the Farm Mortgage Brother of MBA’s president, Vice President Oldest delegate and an MBA founder, ~ 
Conference sideshow was Frederick Murray Waters of Aetna Life dines with Chamberlain (81) at annual banquet with ¢ 
P. Champ, a Utah bigwig lender. Memphis’ Stanley H. Trezevant. president Fraser, next president W iters. 
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Only MBA member not invited to 

r yubil the stag party was Mrs. Minnie W. 
— Miller. Below, L. E. Mahan. 
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on the closing day holds its head, rests its 


General sessions at MBA's Silver Jubilee were 
FHAdministrator McDonald chin, cups its ear, while listening 
Walter Chandler 


rention’s 
M well attended. to Con 
nuel . packed the house. Above, a less-packed house gressman 
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Hornof, Saxon, Cleven, 
Song: Sweet Adeline. Scene: an im- 
in the Hotel Drake 


Largest number-wise, loudest behavior-wise Falvey, Cutmore, 


timents BR Convention Chairman waiter L. 
t Cohrs bows before the stare of 
' Entertainer Byron V. Kanaley. 


were Chicago’s 634 delegates. Above, seven Nolan. 
of them break into song. Songsters: Shortall, provised barroom 


. 
se 


r fn n i . . 
. Knowing finger of Delegate Minwegen points Additions to the Board of Governors: Cashier 
‘= Candidate Loeber as next president of Frank J. Mills of Fort Wayne National Bank rey, 
ters. cago’s realty board. Wheeler looks on. and Baltimore’s Guy T. O. Hollyday. Calvin Cockrill at 


Youngster mortgage bankers Beachy and Mur- 
sons of more prominent fathers, flank 
tablecloth mathematics 





RESURFACING A COMMERCIAL Ausoven the function of « comme [| 


building is to attract attention, it may not 


‘ a always do so to the advantage o/ its t: 
in Seattle improves appearance and finances. Architect Holmes ants. Thus, the rococo Wells By liine » 


2 s . Sez > was as obvious as male eae « . 
removes distracting details, adds $9,000 to rents. Seattle was as obvious as a black eye, an; is 

















just about as sales-helpful. Needed wa, 
the removal of eye-disturbing dccoratiy, - 
elements, the centering of interest wher, 
it would do the most good. Favorably |, T 
cated on Seattle’s busiest shopping corner 
the building was well occupied, but bot} mu 
the renters and the owner were deprive; sho 
of best returns from the location becays — 
of the building’s outmoded appearane ville 
Logical road to higher income was remo and 
eling. ves 
2 For that purpose, H. F. Ostrander Cor. a 
poration, the owner, hired Architect J, Lx bull 
: ter Holmes, designer of homes in Seattle's 3M 
FIRST FLOOR prospering View Ridge subdivision (Arc busi 
BEFORE Forum, July 1938, p. 84). v 
on 
Design. As the Wells Building was only two Mu 
Hodgepodge of ornament (above) gave way to harmony when Italian marble and __ stories high, Holmes emphasized horizontal Sho 
horizontal design unified Seattle’s Wells Building. First floor planning also benefited lines by banding second-story windows to- es 
by the change. The second floor went untouched. gether, replaced pseudo-Italian ornament & Dat 
expressed in brick and tile with plain slabs div 
of Italian travertine marble. cla 
= ~_ Le | eae Principal alterations were made in the ae 
— FURS - ©] Smart Shop which commands the first-floor on 
Fj corner of the building. Its interior was en- 
| | ' larged by absorbing an adjoining shop and 7 
was redecorated with plywood paneling, pre 
although many existing fixtures were re- titl 
tained. “pt 
an 
watts Purchase. A complication in Wells Building "a 
5 financing was its purchase by Seattle drug- ‘an 
a i —- store king George H. Bartell in December, tic 
shee gant o 1936, after the contract for remodeling at 
DINING ROOMS z has been let by the Ostrander Corp., but Be 
. before the stone skin had arrived from ag 
SECOND FLOOR FIRST FLOOR te env Italy. The purchase price of $220,000 hard 
AFTER 0 5 10 15 20 cash included the building, the remodeling nes 


contract, Architect Holmes’ services, and 
handily tacked a market value on the 
property before the work was completed. 
Estimate of value since the $19,000 altera- 
tions, made by the agents of the Wells 
Building, is $350,000—indicating a net in- 
crease in value of more than $100,000 
A before-and-after comparison of | the 
building’s finances justifies the expense of 
modernization: 


1935 1938 
(before) (after) 
Assessed value.......... $101,740 $124,400 
ON eka vere oe Ch owawe 7577 6,395 | 
Re are 18,000 27,000 
RS ww ek hw iike none none 


Reason for the reduction in taxes, de- 
spite an increase in assessed valuation, 1s 4 
reduction in tax rate between the two 
years. When the remodeling was col- 
pleted, rents for all the shops were upped: 
for the enlarged and redecorated Smart 
Shop it jumped from $400 a month to 
$800. Owner Bartell’s gross return for 1955 ‘ 
on his $220,000 purchase and $19,000 re 


ae modeling will be over 11 per cent 
Roger Dudley 
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SMALL-TOWN EXPANSION 


is the goal of a five-year plan. A standardized factory and 
easy financing terms lure industry to Danville, Ill. 


‘Te +e is satisfaction for all small com- 
munities in the theory that industries 
should deurbanize, but a pragmatic tech- 
nique of attraction was lacking until Dan- 
ville, I. (pop. 37,000) rolled up its sleeves 
and set out to get the small industries it 
wanted. Basis of this siren’s art is the 
provision of standardized modern factory 
buildings. Purpose is to put Danville’s 
3000 reliefers to work and create local 
business recovery. 

Originator of this plan to set Danville 
on its feet is community pillar George E. 
Musebeck, president of the Musebeck 
Shoe Co. Convinced 1) that a small busi- 
ness is best off in a small city and 2) that 
Danville would be best off with a wide 
diversification of industry, he called a con- 
clave early this summer of the town’s 25 
most prominent business men to seek a 


solution. 


Pian. Result of that and similar meetings 
was creation of a non-profit organization 
titled the Danville Development Corp., 
appointment of Musebeck as president, 
and evolution of a long-range program of 
community betterment: the Danville Plan. 
Frankly practical, the Danville Develop- 
ment Corp. vehemently denies any altruis- 
tic, unbusiness-like motives. First oper- 
ating funds are being acquired through 
sale of $100,000 of common stock; bond 
issues will take care of any further capital 
needs. Optimistic anticipations are for 
$300,000 to $400,000 of 5 per cent bonds 
a reflection of the aim to bring 25 new 
companies to Danville in five years. 








*xpanding with the needs of its tenant in- 
4stry, the first unit of the standard Dan- 
‘le factory occupies a lot four times too 


i938 : BU 


Because the goal of the Danville Plan is 
first and foremost sound business recovery, 
a corollary to the attraction of industries 
is assistance to them in operation. (Logic- 
ally, Danville wants no defunct businesses; 
considers no fly-by-nighters.) That assis- 
tance is predicated upon the widespread 
difficulty small industries have in getting 
credit both for operations and expansion. 
As a solution, the corporation has made 
arrangements to warehouse raw materials, 
to dole them out to the industries as they 
need them and can pay for them. 

Fundamentally, the plan offers to small 
firms the solution of two problems: 1) that 
of finding satisfactory work space, 2) that 
of purchasing property without dipping 
heavily into reserves or working capital. 


Factory. To provide acceptable work space 
the Danville Development Corp. hired 
Architect Harvey F. Skadden to design a 
four-times expandable standard factory. 
Location of the 
heavy lines on the floor plan below—on a 
lot four times too big, allows for the 
future. Prime reason for this standardiza- 
tion is protection of the mortgage holders 
failures. Discarded 


basic unit—shown by 


in case of business 
buildings designed for too highly selective 
uses are first cousins to white elephants, 
and Danville wants none of them. 

Built of home-town brick, the units 
come in 40, 50 and 60 ft. widths, cost 
$1.80 per sq. ft. for the first unit, $1.54 
for each additional unit. The first unit in- 
cludes wash rooms and a boiler room large 
to serve the full-sized factory; 


enough 


thus, its higher square foot cost. Claim is 
that still con 
siderably below the levels of larger cities 
Actual total cost of the first factory built 
a 50-footer, was 810,000 


however, such costs are 


Finances. To make a move of plant finan 
cially attractive, the Corporation prom 


ises easy terms to purchasers, requires 
no down payments. Factories are financed 
by a 5 per cent first mortgage to 60 per 
cent of value through a local mortgage 
lender. The remaining 40 per cent is car 
ried as a 7 per cent second mortgage by 
the Corporation, leaving a 2 per cent op 
erating margin over the expected cost of 
money through bond issues. By paying 
interest on both mortgages at an average 
rate of 5.625 per cent and amortizing the 
principal of the first mortgage over a 
period of eleven years, payments amount 
to about 1 per cent of total cost a month 
The purchaser receives a purchase con 
tract, but does not acquire deed to the 
property until the 


paid off. He may, however, repurchase the 


second mortgage ts 


second mortgage at any time he has the 
capital. Hope is that in good years sur 
plus earnings will go toward such payment 
and thus eliminate the obligation of the 
Danville Corp. In_ that 
event, deed of property will be transferred 


Development 
to the purchaser 


Results. Five-year plans imply as much the 
development of a philosophy as of physical 
goods. No exception, Danville has given 
active expression to a needed community 
philosophy that local efforts to 
solve problems, and does not rely on out 


fosters 


side assistance. But tangible results are not 
lacking at Danville; proudly it points to 
three factories completed, to six others 
under consideration. Two firms from neat 
by Chicago, the Grogan Photo 
Inc. and the National Egg 
Equipment Co. have already moved in. 


service 


Grading 





date: none. Basic units of factories two 
and three, because of their larger size, 
cost respectively $15,000 and $16,000. 


big. Pioneer unit (above) was sold to the 
Grogan Photo Service Inc., formerly of 
Chicago. Price: $10,000. Expansion to 
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A $3,490 HOUSE AND LOT 


attracts 68 buyers from row-housed Philadelphia. Subdivider 


Henrie boasts a big house for the money, big plans for the future. 


Norume sells houses like one or two im- 
portant and justifiable superlatives. Sunny- 
brook, latest subdivision to pop up on the 
outskirts of Philadelphia, has one potent 
superlative—with prices as low as $3,490 
for six-room, masonry dwellings on fair 
sized lots, it rightly boasts the lowest cost 
houses in the whole Philadelphia area. 
And, attesting the drawing-power of that 
superlative are the results of its first six 
months’ operations: 20 houses completed, 
#8 under construction, all 68 sold. 

Supplementing the universal attraction 
of low prices is another Sunnybrook at- 
traction of peculiarly local appeal. If all 
the houses in Philadelphia were laid end to 
end, the resultant appearance of the city’s 
residential districts would not be tremen- 
dously altered; for 83 per cent of the 
houses in this so-called “City of Homes” 
are row houses—already laid end to end. 
Thus, Sunnybrook’s offering of free-stand- 
ing, single-family houses with a piece of 
land for each has figured prominently in 
its signal success. 

Beneficiary of this success is 34-year- 
old John P. Henrie, one-time student of 
law (Temple University) and title and 
trust officer of a depression-closed bank. 
During his seven years’ experience as a 
realtor, he has held contempt for the local 
row house tradition and the fact that it 
has produced almost nothing at a price 
below $4,500. Equally strong has been his 
contempt for the continuance of slack 


activity in his real estate business. 





Preliminaries. Convinced that both condi- 
tions could be remedied with a low-cost 
housing project, Realtor Henrie year ago 
turned subdivider, acquired 23 acres of 
land in nearby Oreland (pop. circa 1,000) . 
Situated “on the other side of the tracks” 
from the village’s swank estates, this tract 
was zoned for industrial development and 
was therefore inexpensive. Its close prox- 
imity to a school and a Reading railroad 
station (61 trains daily to Philadelphia, 
fourteen miles distant) and its already- 
constructed streets further suited the 
property to his purposes. 

No such simple matter, however, was 
Henrie’s problem of a suitable house de- 
sign. Only after several hundred bootless 
dollars had been spent, Richard C. Martin, 
friend and architect, produced an answer. 
It was a_ two-story modified Colonial 
house which met Henrie’s requisite of 
three bedrooms and an attached garage 
in addition to the usual living room, din- 
ing room, kitchen and bath. Specifications 
called for a cinder block shell, conven- 
tional frame construction for the balance. 
Proof that this was the answer came when 
it was determined that the house could be 
marketed with lot for about $3,000 and 
still afford a small but reasonable profit. 


Preview. To test Philadelphia’s reaction to 
the house before going ahead with his pro- 
posed 20-unit speculative program, a 
sample house was built on the Oreland 
tract. At mid-March before foundations 


Whipps Photos 


had been completed the Philade phig »,.. 
got wind of the development, broke , 
story. Next day Henrie’s office swarp, 
with some 80 prospects. By night. 
fifteen houses had been sold. Another ¢ 
teen were sold on May 1 when 2385 y,, 
sons (excluding children) heeded a o 
newspaper advertisement, attended 4, 
sample house’s debut. 

Several major changes in the stands 
design as embodied in the sample hoys 
were required before the Federa! Hous; 
Administration would insure the mop. 
gages. Making the mistake of not firs 
acquainting himself with FHA minimy 
requirements, Henrie had _ plastered 
rectly on the cinder blocks for the interio; 
finish of the first floor, had finished , 
second floor walls and ceilings with con 
position wallboard instead of plaster, had 
omitted insulation from garage and secon 
floor ceilings and had specified single, soft. 
wood flooring on the first floor. 

Since Federal mortgage insurance wa: 
necessary, these unapproved practices wer 
brought in line with FHA standards, Also, 
the furnace room which occupied a portio: 
of the first floor in the sample house was 
transplanted to a quarter basement in its 
successors. These changes plus others oj 
less importance upped the quoted price o/ 
the basic house and lot to $3,490. But 
still remained $1,000 below that of Phila- 
delphia’s cheapest row house. 


Construction. Finding both hands full wit 
sales activity alone, Subdivider Henry 
placed construction of the houses in the 
experienced hands of Boardman-Smit 
Corp., Philadelphia’s second largest specula- 
tive builder. But at Sunnybrook, its build- 
ing was far from speculative; by June | 
another sample house (furnished) was 
opened to the public, and its visitors dur- 
ing the next three weeks bought out all 
remaining lots. While this backlog of 
orders was sufficient to busy the builders 
for several months, a purchase option on 
an adjoining 40 acre tract was recently 
exercised, bringing Henrie’s Oreland acre- 
age to 63, his subdivision’s total capacity 
to 180 houses. On this addition, the price 
of the basic cinder house will be $3,795— 
the $305 advance being attributable to 
higher land costs, slightly larger cubage 
and the recent increase in material and 
labor costs. 

Since Sunnybrook’s forte is its low costs, 
an analysis of how they are obtained 1s 
noteworthy. Most important is the profit 
factor; both subdivider and builder are 
content to squeeze a small profit from each 
house, hoping to swell the total through 
large scale operations. Of second-place 
significance is the cost of land, an ul 
official estimate placing at $300 that part 
of the basic $3,490 price which covers the 
average 65 x 135 ft. lot. Mass purcliasing 
and building also play big parts. Houses 
are built in groups with the constriction 
program so staggered that all workmen are 

(Continued on page 416) 
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Drawing card of Henrie’s subdivision has been the $3,490 cinder-block house above. 
Rooms, pictured below, are small but adequately serve families of the lower income 
groups. Most purchasers have been row-housed Philadelphians who do not object to 
repetition of the standard house as seen in street view, opposite. Henrie does; 
therefore will stagger the units of the newer portion of his subdivision, will offer 
five design variations. 


LIVING ROOM DINING ROOM 





KITCHEN 
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fo EA 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Wallis—8 x 8 x 16 in. solid 
cinder concrete block, Bethayres Concrete 
Products Co. Cellar floor—3 in. cinder con 
crete, 1 in. top coat. Waterproofing—asphalt 
coating on exterior foundation walls. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—8 in. hollow 
cinder concrete block finished with Medusa 
Portland cement paint. Interior—l x 2 in 
stripping, rock lath, 3 coats plaster. Bearing 
partitions—3 x 4 in. hemlock studs; non- 
bearing—2 x 3 in., rock lath, 3 coats plaster. 
Floor construction—2 x 8 in. hemlock surfaced 
joists, 1 x 6 in. roofers, 5/16 x 2 in. oak floor 
ing. Ceilings—plaster, rock lath. 

ROOF: Construction—2 x 6 in. rafters covered 
with No. 1 Washington cedar shingles. 
CHIMNEY: Concrete block, 8 x 8 in. terra 
cotta lining. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz 
copper and 40 Ib. tin coated. Gutters—4 in 
copper. Leaders—3 in. copper. Ducts—tin 
covered with asbestos. 

INSULATION: Roof—Gold Bond rock lath on 
one side, National Gypsum Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—White pine. Glass—single 
strength, American Window Glass Co. 
STAIRS: N. C. white pine throughout. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—hard- 
wood. Kitchen and bathrooms—yellow pine 
covered with linoleum. 

WALL COVERINGS: All rooms—wall paper. 
Kitchen and bathrooms—Sanitas, Standard 
Textile Products Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim and cabinets and ex- 
terior doors—white pine. Interior doors—tfir. 
HARDWARE: Interior and exterior—brass. 
PAINTING: Interior—3 coats paint. Floors— 
white 5 Ib. cut shellac. Exterior walls—2 
coats Medusa Portland cement paint. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring sys- 
tem—2 circuit wiring. Switches—toggle type. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas, Well- 
built Stove Co. Sink—Kohler Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—Quaker Metal Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Water 
pipes—copper. 

HEATING: Warm air system. Boiler—warm 
air 22 in. pot, coal fired, Lennox Furnace Co. 
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onined om mae MIQRTGAGE FINANCING ADVANCES, 


continually engaged. While some of these 

60-odd men carry union cards, the project 

is not unionized. holds lead over past five years. Foreclosures increase; 
In, addition to small profits and com- . . 

paratively cheap land and labor, standard- permits drop seasonally; rents and costs continue steady. 

ization of design helps keep construction 

costs to a minimum. All houses are identi- 

cal in exterior appearance, and interjor — ; “BUILDING PERMITS ORR) 


variations from the basic design are dis- 





couraged by the extra costs entailed: 


Half basement .. eT. 
Chimney on outside............ ' 25 
Full basement, including 


chimney on outside 275 
Cinder block fireplace and mantel. . 125 
Dormer over garage 37 
Window above stair landing...... Bs) 
Tiling in bath Ske Gee ee tae Ei erets SO 
Cement garage floor........ ; 20 
Hardwood second floor .......... 55 








Equipment is minimum but adequate, 
includes customary bathroom fixtures, a 
gas range, combination sink and laundry 
tub and overhead cabinets in the kitchen, 
a hot air furnace in the basement with a 
cold air duct for ‘summer cooling. En- 
gineers have estimated that this coal-fired 
heating system can be fueled for $50 per 
year. A cesspgol to the rear of each house = et 
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provides inexpensive sewage disposal. 
feu LIFE COMPANY FINANCING me [a _FORECLOSURES __ INDEX| 
Financing. Sunnybrook’s low prices have ! SSE Hee 19347100 
made financing easy. FHA-insured, 25-year | KER H : 
mortgages for $3,100 have been written apna peewee ng EES as 
for each house by the First Mortgage Co. o37as recorded by | ITT ATT 
of Philadelphia, agents for several nation- | AT 
ally known insurance companies. | TO ae 


Monthly carrying charges are corre- 
spondingly low. On the basic house they 
amount to about $25 including taxes, fire 
insurance, interest and imsurance and am- 
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ortization of the mortgage. 
Expansion. Fired with the results of his 
first experiment in low cost housing, Sub- 
divider Henrie is spreading his activities 
to encircle Philadelphia’s outskirts. In ad- 
dition to the recent expansion at Oreland, 
he has begun development of a 487 acre 
tract near Camden which may ultimately 
contain 1,300 houses. In mind, but pend- 
ing the acquisition of suitable land, are 
similar projects for Trenton, Harrisburg, 




















Chester and Wilmington. (Be 
Somewhat disappointed at the row or- 
house effect produced by his repetition of 
identical facades, he is also expanding his HO 
repertoire of house designs. Future pur- 
chasers will be offered five exterior varia- jg 
tions of the basic house. A clapboard 
frame house will sell at the same price as |g 


its painted cinder block sister, but prices 






























of the others will go as high as $4,575 for 80 exes ALi BUILDING 
a brick and stone English design. aa 

Whatever the results of these newer 70} "STRUCT: STEEL 10 
exploits, Subdivider Henrie will have diffi- ~~~ CEMENT 

lev in. better; ne guid ob tines —--BRICKETILE , 
culty in bettering the recorc of the past 6ot|—— LUMBER 140! 
six months—$%230,000 of new business with — PLUMBING & ROM | 
an advertising «and promotional expendi- 50 BOR_}50} 
ture of not more than $200. &... = : se 5 
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